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ABSTRACT 

All levels of education in Yugoslavia are described; 
vocational education, teacher education, and military education are 
examined; and reforms apd trends are discussed. Preschool education, 

' which is not compulse^, consists of several types, including day 
care centers, boarding-care centers, and. kindergartens . Elementary 
education is 8 years and is • compulsory -for all children between the 
. ages' of 7 and 15. Secondary schools', which , are not compulsory, 
include the gymnasia, art schgols, technical schools, trade dr 

■ vocational schools, teachers' schools, and military schools. Higher 
educational institutions include universities; higher schools, which 
are intermediate-level institutions between' secondary school and a 
complete university; high schools, which offer complete programs of a 
specialized nature and are at a level equivalent to the universities; 
^military academies; theological seminaries; and workers' and people's 
universities. There are eight levels of vocational education in 
Yugoslavia and fi,ve main types ot teacher education programs. 

' Military academies have university rank. There have been new 

educational reforms in the content and courses of instruction for all 
educational -levels. Because of the decentralized structure of 
education in Yugoslavia, the introduction of these changes has been 
uneven throughout the various provinces. A glossary of terms and a 
bibliography Conclude the publication. (RM) 
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THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 



Official Name; The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 

Location; Southeastern Europe; bounded 'by the Adriatic Sea 
and Italy on the west, by Austria and Hungary on the 
north, by Romania and Bulgaria on the east, by Greece 
on the south, and by Albania on the southwest. 

Size: 98,766 square miles. 

Main Subdivisions ; 6 Republics— Bosnia and Herzegovina, 



\ Montenegro, Croatia, Macedonia, Serbia, and Slovenia; 
and 2 Autonomous Provinces within Serbia — Kosovo and 
Vojvodina. 
Population : 21.6' million (1977 est.). 

People; An ethnically heterogenous population, with no group 
having a majority. The principal ethnic groups arf^rbs 
(40 percent), Croats (8 percent), Slovenes (8 percent), 
Bosnian Moslems (8 percent), Macedonians (,6 percent), and 
17 distinct minorities (18 percent) , the most numerous of 
which are the Albanians, Montenegrin Serbs, Hiongarians, 
and Turks. 

Official Languages ; Serbo-Croatian (at the Federal level, in 
4 of the Republics, and in the 2 Provinces), Slovenian 
(in Slovenia), and Macedonian (in Macedonia) , 

Literacy ; Varies greatly with the region of the country as 
a 'whole. 

Per Capita . GNP: $1,752 (1976 est.). 

Religions : Eastern Orthodox (Serbian and Macedonian) , Roman 
Catholic, Islam. 




THE BASIC SYSTEM 

, Historical Back^roxand 

Forces affecting education in Yugoslavia today have 

o 

their roots in the country's history, perhaps more so than 
in most other nations. Although contemporary Yugoslavia 
can trace its beginnings to the 19th century when the Serbs 
and Montenegrins were able to secure their" full independence 
from the Ottoman Empire, its present, multinational form 
ddtes from the end of World War I and the disintegration of 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire in which the Croats and . 
Slovenes were included. Shortly following the war, a new 
nation was proclaimed, called the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. In the form of a constitutional monarchy, the 
nation included all major groups of South Slavs except the 
Bulgarians . ^ "—^ 

ft 

Intensive national ethnic rivalries in the 1920 's led 
to tensions that culminated on June 20, 1928, in the assa^si- 
nations of three Croatian political leaders during the midst 
of a parliamentary debate. A dictatorship was proclaimed by 
the reigning monarch, Alexander I, which lasted until 1934 
when he, too, was assassinated. A regency was established 
under Prince Paul Karageorgevich in behalf of Alexander's 
11 -year-old son, who became King Peter II. 

0 

Nazi Germany's attack on the country on April 6, 1940, 
forced the regency to flee to London and establish itself as 
a government-in-exile. Although Germany'' s conquest was swift 
it was never completely effective, with resistance movements 
springing up almost immediately". One of these was led by an 



5ld-line conununist named Josip Broz (also callec^ Tito) . 
For various reasons / this movement was the most successful 
and emerged in control of the country" when Germany collapsed. 
On November. 29, 1945, a Constituent Assembly with a large 
communist majority proclaimed the nation the Federal People's 
RepxJDlic of Yugoslavia. A Constitution was subsequently 
adopted, modeled after that of J:he Soviet Union. When Tito in 
effect broke with the Kremlin in 1948, Yugoslavia followed an 
independent .md non-aligned course in terms of world politics 
and alsc brought about significant changes in the internal 
,9tructure of the nation's political, social, and cultural life 
A new Constitution was proclaimed on January 13, 1953, which 
in turh was superseded by the Constitution of April 7, 1963,- 
which favored greater decentralization and liberalization. 
After important amendments (in 1967, 1968, and 1971), still 
-jmother Constitution was adopted in 1974. 

t ft 

Partially as a result of the historical situation just 
summarized, Yugoslavia's educational development among the 
several Repuislics has ,been uneven. 

Slovenia and Croatia .— Those parts of Yugoslavia that 
formed elements of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, namely 
Slovenia and Croatia, have tended to possess a higher 
educational and cultural level". They also generally 

have a pragmatic, "Western" approach. Having been converted 
to the Roman Catholic faith during, the 12th century, they use 
the Latin alphabet. 
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Serbia > — Except for monastery cell schools, almost 
nothing existed in Serbia in the way of formal education at 
the time of Karageorge^s revolt against the Turks in 1804* 
The efforts of the great Serbian man of letters, Vyik Karadzic, 
and other enlightened contemporaries educated abroad, even- 
tually began to preyail, and by the middle of the 19th century 
an elementary school ^ system and a very few secondary insti- 

s 

tutions were operative, although Serbian youth generally 
continued to go to Austro--Hungary for their post-elementary 
education • In the second half of the 19th century, great 
progress was made in education in Serbia at all levels 
(elementary, secondary, and university) — both qualitatively and 
quantitatively — and girls were included in the educational 
^process in increasing numbers, particularly at the elementary 
level. Primary education became compulsory, although the law 
was seldom' enforced* 

Hov<ever, it was not xantil after the First World War that 
any attempts were made at postsecondary education in the form 
of" a very small branch faculty of philosophy (i.e. school), 
which served in Skopje as an extension program of the University 
of Belgrade* After the establishment following^ World War II 
of the Macedonian Republic as one of the constituent Yugoslav 
Republics, a university was opened; and the number of faculties, 
programs, and enrollments have been increasing steadily since 
then* 

<0 



KOSOVO and Bosnia and Herzegovina - 7-Educational development 
in KosoVo and in Bosnia and Herzegovina has been, perhaps, the 
slowest of all in the constituent Republics, especially among^the 
predominant Moslem population. Education for women was almost 
totally neglected until the communists, came to power after the 
second World War. Even then, since by decree schools were co- 
educational, most girls from Moslem families initially did not 
attend more than the first two or three grades. Educatio^ for 
boys also often was viewed as unnecessary and was resisted. 
Although great progress has been made in these two regions in 
the last quarter of a century, they remain behind the rest of 
the. Yugoslav constituent Republics in the number of graduates 
from each school level per capita by age group as well as in 
literacy. This problem has affected the other Republics 
rather directly at times when people from these areas seek 
employment in the more economically developed urban and 
industrial areas. Even when they find such emplbyment, it most 
Often must be of an unskilled type because of their lack of 
education. 

Montenegro . —Educational progress in Montenegro was slow. 
Primary education made some headway, especially in areas where 
the Roman Catholic Church was influential. Howevpr, a tradition 
against education continued into the 20th century, and the few 
' youths desiring more than a primary education still had to go 
abroad (usually to Serbia or Austria-Hungary) to obtain it. 
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^' Macedonia .— -In an attempt to exert influence in Macedonia 
in anticfpation of the day when the ottomans would be forced to 
relinquish their control, Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians, and even 
Romanians established primary and secondary schools, there. 
Further, Western missionaires— mainly French and American— also 
started such institutions for religious purposes. Scholarships 
likewise were made available in fair numbers for promisi^ig youth 
to study abroad in the respective countries seeking to establish 
such influence. Nevertheless, education developed slowly. The 
First Balkin War -^n 1912 liberated the region known as Macedonia 
from Turkey, and— oS a result— Serbia also acquired a signifi- 
cant ^part of thi_s historic, territory. --^ 

Legislation 

Yugoslavia is constitutionally a federated state. As a 
result, most educational matters are, the prerogative of the 
respective Republic and autonomous Province* However, certain 
constitutional, Federal statutory, anH* extra- legal limitations 
exist. 



m 
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The new. Yugoslav Constitution (1^74) contains certain 

direct provisions on education that are applicable thoughout 

Yugoslavia. All education is to be Marxist in its orientation 

and serve Yugoslav economic and social objectives • The ^ 

Preamble states that;^ 
e. 

The system of upbringing and education shall be based 
on the achievements' of modern science, especially of 
Marxism as the foundation of scientific socialism, and 
shall be instrumental in training young people for v/ork and 
self-management and educating them in the spirit of achieve- 
ments of the Socialist Revolution, the socialist code of 
ethics, self -management democracy, socialist patriotism 
the equality of nations and nationalities,^ and socialist 
internationalism. 

Article 165 of the Constitution also contains elements 

of significance to education, as follows: ^ 

^Primary education las'ting at least eight years shall be 
obligatory. 

Economic and other conditions for the opening and 
operation of schools .and other institutions for the education 
of citizens and the promotion of their activities shall be 
insured through self-management communities of interest, on 
the principals of reciprosity and solidarity among working 
people, organizations of associated labor and other self- 
' managing organizations and communities and socio-political 
communities, in conformity with the statute. 

Citizens shall be entitled, under equal conditions 
specified by statute, to acquire kno\^ledge in vocational 
training at all levels of education/ in all kinds of schools 
and institutions of education. 

The basis for the existence of schools for minorities 
is found by implication in Article 170 of the Constitution, 
which guarantees each nationality the use of its language 
and the expression of its national culture. 



* 

^here are also many Federal statutes that relate to 
education. The General Law on Education of 1958 set down the 
basic principles and structure of education Yugoslavia. 
It described the administrative structure, of education in 
Yugoslavia. It described the administrative structure of 
Yugoslav educational institutions, consisting of a governing*, 
council composed of faculty, students (in the case of secondary 
schools) , parents and representatives from certain local poli- 
tical-, social, and economic, institutions. The law made the 
elementary school a general school for all children. Previously, 
•the upper four grades were considered preparatory for further 
academic- work and were even termed the "lower gymnasium ". 
Similar secondary preparation was decreed for all students, so 
that ^graduates of , the gymnasia , academies", and technical schools 
all could~in theory, at least— apply for admission to any 
higher education institution. This permitted any citizen over 
18 who had work experience to seek admission in postsecondary 
school, regardless of his previous academic preparation, provided 
he had the abilities and background to be successful, as judged 
by entrancV^ examinations , interviswav responsibilities at his 
place of employment, or other means. This law was revised in 
1^964 and since then. has largely been superseded by other, statutes, 
although ?iost of its basic principles have been incorporated in 
practically all educational legislation after 1958. 
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Higher educational institutions have been governed by the 
General Law on Faculties and Universities adopted by the Federal 
National Assembly in 1954. This- law was revised in 1960. ■ It 
provided for establishing all types of new postsec^ndary insti- 
tutions and the rapid expansion of the existing ones, with train- 
ing of tec^ical specialises being a primary focus. Subsequent 
legislation has amendec^ this law significantly, and in 19.78 a 
law went into effect greatly restricting the establishment of 
new institutions and faculties. 

Provisions from the General Law on the Financing of Culture 
and. Education (1966) still are lafgely'in effect, especially 
those that concern provisions for financing schools in^the 
Republics and Autonbmous Provinces. The Basic General Law on 
the Organisation of Scientific Knowledge (1965) established pro- 
^e'dures for the ope^^ion of research institutes and for their 
collaboration internationally. LikewiseXhe Resolution of the 
[Federal] General A-ssembly . regarding the D evelopment of Educa- 
tion and Culture on the Bajss of S elf-Management (1970) laid 
down the principles by which \ he kchools were to organize and 
administer themselves. Some of these principles subsequently 
were incorporated into the new Constitution of 19 tj' when it was 
adopted. The Associated Labor Act of 1976, while applicable to 
almost all segments of Yugoslav life, contains provisions of 
direct pertinence to education and educational institutions. 



Inter-Republican and inter-Provincial integration is also 
obtained through Federal professional and quasi-political organ- 
izations established specifically for this puirpose. Generally, 
each Eepublic and Province sends one or more delegates to 
these national organizations, where policies are then established 
that govern the related Republican and Provincial bodies. Thus, 
the Council of the Academies of Sciences and Arts coorda}]:iates 
and unifies the activities of the respective Republican academies. 
The Union of Yugoslav Universities performs similar functions 
for the several Republican universities; the Union of Pedagogical 
Societies of Yugoslavia, for the various Republican and Provincial 
teachers' organizations; and the Federated Council for the 
Coordination of Research, for the various Federal arid Republican 
research institutes and agencies. 

Agreements having Federal applicability can also be estab- 
lished through interRepxablican-Provincial negotiations. Thus, 
national uniformity is obtained without involving the Federal 
Government in those educational affairs that constitutionally 

IS 

are the jurisdiction of the Republic or Province. 
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Although the subject of much prior discussion and preliminary -work, 
the current curricular reforms in Yugoslav education mainly have their 
political origin in the program adopted by the Tenth Congress of the 
League of Yugoslav Comnunists, which was held in Belgrade in 1974. 
Subsequent League Conferences, as well as the Eleventh Congress of the 
League Which met again in Belgrade in suirmer 1978, have served simply 
to reinforce the decisions of the Tenth Congress with regard to education 
and to implement its provisions in light of subsequent experience and 
consideration. Thus, the reforms'are an attempt to respond to those 
shortcomings and failures of Yugoslav education that the menbers of 
the League of Yugoslav Comnunists perceive to exist. 

These national programs of the Congress of the League of Yugoslav 
Communists, as well as the resolutions of its Central Committee, serve 
national quasi-legislative functions. Although such pronouncements are 
not legally binding until enacted into laws, they serve to establish 
national goals and policies for all aspects of Yugosalv life, including 
education as in this case, and usually rapidly become legislative enact- 
ments. 

Consequently, shortly after the Tenth Congress each republic and province 
sought to begin implementation of the educational program which the Congress 
proposed, since under Yugoslavia's federal system, each republic and province 
is responsible for its own internal educational affairs. At the same time, 
and Inter-Republican-Provincial Conmision for the Reform of Education was 
specifically established to coordinate the new educational reforms among 
Yugoslavia's several republics and provinces. The result was The Social 
Compact on Uniform Bases for the Classification of Pro fessions and Voca- 
tional Training (1977) and The Compact of the Socia list Republics and AutO" 
homous Provinces on the Core Curriculum in Education (1978). Both compacts 
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•were negotiated by Republican and Provincial delegates to the Commission 
and after ratification by all the respective Republican and Provincial 
assentlies have uniform validity throughout Yugoslavia. 



structure of the Educational System of Yugoslavia 
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Structure 

The current structure of education -in Yugoslavia is shown on the chart. ^ 
Preschool education consists of several types, including day-care centers, 
boarding-care centers, and kindergartens. Some programs are seasonal in nature. , 
Preschool education is hot compulsory. 

Elementary education is 8 years in length and is for children between 7 
and 15 years of age. All 8 years are compulsory, although enforcement is still 
difficult in some areas of the country. The first 4 years comprise the primary 
grades and the last 4, the upper elementary grades. Graduates receive a school 
certificate (skolsko svedocanstvo ) . Elementary school is a terminal level, with 
graduates entering employment if they so desire. However, most young people 
continue their education in a secondary institution of some type. 

Secondary schools include the gymnasia , art schools, technical schools, 
trade 'or vocational schools for the preparation of skilled workers, teachers' 
schools, and the military secondary schools (i.e., military gymnasia). The 
courses of study vary according to the type of institution, with a minimum of 
3 years for the trad^e schools and a maximum of 5 years for the teachers' schools, 
the average being 4 years. Graduates from a completed secondary school program 
take the matura examination and receive a certificate to this effect (Svedocanstvo. 
o polozenom maturskom ispitu— "Certificate for Passing the Matura Examination"). 
They have the option to enter the work force or to continue their education in 
one of the many post-secondary institutions. 

However, the system of matura examinations is presently undergoing important 
changes, with differences existing among the several republics. For instance, 
Serbia, is eliminating the matura altogether, whereas Macedonia is requiring 
it only if a student is below "outstanding" (odlicen ). 

Higher educational institutions include the following types: higher 
schools (vi¥e|kole), which are intermediate-level institutions between secondary 
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school and a ocirplete university; high sdiool ( visoU stoli) > whidi offer 
ocnpletfi programs of a specialized imtoxe and are at a level equivalent 
to the universities; and military acactenies. Admissions to any of these 
institutions requires the matura , but there nay' be otha: requirements, 
such as passing entrance ana qualifying exaninations. .Persons over the 
age of 18 vd.th work experience v)ho can domonBtrate qualifications to 
stcceed in thi acadsroic or vocational field may, in certain cases, be ad- 
mitted vriLthout' the matura . 

Graduates of 2-year postseoondary programs receive a diplona 
(I stepen) (First Level Diplona) ; and those v4io have catpleted 4-or-5 
year programs are granted a diplona (II stepen) (Second level Diplona) . 
A diploma examination diplonaski ispit) is generally required. The 
diplona (III stepen) (Third lievel Diploma) is awarded after further study, 
the ccmpleaon of ^ the so-called magisteritm program, vMch usually re- 
quires an additional 1 or 2 years. Utie ddctprate is awarded after at 
least 2 additional years of work f ollcwing the maqisterium . 

The so-called people's or worker's xjniversities do not fit any of 
these specific levels. These insUtiitions are centers for adult education 
and much of their offerir^ are of an informal nature. They may also 
offer work in basic literacy, in elementary and secondary education, 
and — in a few' cases — in one or more studies leading to the 
first lenel diploma. 

Language of Instrvtction 

According to the new Yvgoslav Constitution (1974) . "The languages 
of the nations and nationalities and their alphabets shall be equal through- 
out the territory of Yugoslavia." (Article 246) Further, "menbers of the 
nations and naticxialities of Yugoslavia shall, on the territory of each 
Bepublic and/or Autonomous Province, have the right to instruction in their 
own language in oonformLty with sjt^ute." (Article 171) 
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The language situation in Yugoslavia has historically -been complex, 
with matters of ethnicity and ethnic nationalism being closely identified 
with it. Presently, three languages are recognized as the major "national' 
languages: Serbo-Croatiau, Macedonian, and Sloveae. Serbo-Croatian is 
the official language at the Federal level, in all official inter-Republic 
communicaitions, in the Yugoslav National Army, and in the Republics of 
Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Montenegro. All educated 
Yugoslavs are able to readi write, and speak it with reasonable fluency, 
l^cedonian and Slovene are official only in the Socialist Republics of 
Macedonia and Slovenia, respectively. The situation is still further com- 
plicated in that both"the Cyrillic and Latin alpfiabets are used within 
the country. The alphabets used by some of the respective nationalities 
in Yugoslavia are listed below: 



Latin Alphabet 
Solvenes 

Croatians (including 
Dalmatians) 

Hungarians 

Romanians 

Italians 

Albanians 

Germans 

Czechs 

Slovaks 



Cyrillic Alphabet 

Serbians 

Montenegrins 

Macedonians 

Bulgarians 

Russians 
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In addition to the three languages of the major ethnic groups, eighteen 
'or so minority groups in* the country have their^ own mother tongues* The 
largest of these groups are the Ship tars or Albanians, comprising 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 1 million people, followed by Hungarians, 
Turks, Slovaks, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Ruthenians, Gypsies, Czechs, Italians, 
and others — perhaps In that order, although census data is not consistent 
on this score due to enumerational difficulties, and problems of variant^ 
definitions of ethnicity. Each group employs either the Latin or Cyrillic 
alphabet, but in each case it is in a variant form; moreover, even when 
the letters are identical, tlie sound value attache-' .o a particular letter 
may differ by nationality group. For many of these minority groups, separ- 
ate schools are maintained, at least at the lower grade levels. 

At the higher education level, the language of instruction is usually 
that of the Republic in which the institution is located. The University 
of Belgrade uses Serbo-Croatian, as does also the University of Nis, the 
University of Novi Sad, and the University of Sarajevo, among others. The 
University of Ljubljana employs Slovene, while the University of Skopje 
uses Macedonian. The universities of Zagreb, Split, and Rijeka maintain 
that their official language is "literary Croatian." However, where large 
minorities exist, or where a university has been established primarily to 
accomnodate a minority group, that language may be employed in classes, 
lectures, and administrative procedures. The most common situation of 
this type is the Unl^rsity of Pristina, where both Albanian and Serbo- 
Croatian are used. At the University of Novi Sad, which draws a large Hun- 
garian minority, Hungarian ai^o is sometimes employed. 
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Education of Minorities ^ 

Yugoslavia is, as has been noted, a federation of many South Slav 
nationality groups. Many groups, such as the Serbs, however, constitute 
a Republic. Minority groups are considered to be those ethno-nationality 
groups within the country that do not constitute a Republic. (See partial 
listing of ethno-nationality groups under "Th6 Country and the People.") 

The curriculum of instruction in the minority schools is essentially 
the same as that for the particular region's majority group with the ex- 
ception that the national language of the Republic is also taught (i.e., 
Macedonian, Serbo-Croatian, or Slovene). In multi-ethnic communities, 
instruction in a school or in a particular class may be bilingual with 
certain classes or subjects (such as the "mother tongue") being taught in 
the minority children's language, but with all the rest of the school work 
for all the children being in the language of the majority. Efforts recently 
have been made also to include required courses in the history and culture 
of the specific minority attending the institution. In areas of the country 
where more than one nationality is numerically important, these secondary 
schools may be. bilingual. This means usually that classes are available 
in each subject in the specific languages of the peoples living there. In 
other instances, this may only mean that some of the classes are conducted 
in the specific language of the minority, while the rest are taught in^ the 
language of the majority. 

Concern has been shown by Yugoslav school authorities in recent years 
.about the failure rate in Yugoslav ethno-national minority elementary 
schools which remains at about the 16 percent level of all pupils enrolled 
in such schools. Thus, at the end of any particular school year, about 
40,000 minority children are not promoted into the next grade. The failure ^ 

'22^ 
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rate is especially high in the first, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 
Reasons cited as accounting for this condition are, the heavy curricular 
demands made upon these pupils (for instance, learning an additional, in 
some cases wholly unrelated language); poorly trained teachers, absentee-- 
ism of pupiis because schools are far from their homes; and the general 
lower cultural and economiC'level of the community from which they come. 

Textbooks and instructional materials for school children of ethnic 
minorities are published by a number of printing concerns. Although a 
complete series of texts has been issued respectively for the elementary 
schools of both the Hungarian and Albanian minorities, textbooks are 
available only in certain subjects for other minorities, usually in 
the minority's language, in the language of the prevailing national ethnic 
group (Slovene, Macedonian, or Serbo-Croatian), and perfiaps in the 
sciences, mathematics, and some of the sociopolitical subjects. In many 
instances in the higher grades, the schools of Slavic minorities, such as 
Bulgarian, Russian, Czech, and. Slovak, use Serbo-Croatian texts. Texts 
for university level courses are generally in Serbo-Croatian or in the 
language of the particular Republic; that is, Slovene or Macedonian. How- 
ever, university students in Slovenia or Macedonia often use texts in 
Serbo-Croatian because of their availability and quality, since almost all 
educated Yugoslavs are able to read, write, and speak Serbo-Croatian- 
irrespective of their ethno-nationality . However, university textbooks 
are published for Albanian youth (at PriXtina primarily) . Offset and mimeo- 
graphed university levej. lesson guides, syllabuses, and outlines are also sonne 
times issued for other minorities, and especially for Hungarians- Some text- 
books needed by minorities are imported. 

23 ■ 
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Administration 

At the Federal level .— The involvement of the Socialist Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia (I.e., the Federal Government) In educatlonaly4atters 
Is limited by the Yugoslav Constitution. Except for the military schools 
and some educational institutions preparing security personnel, education 
has been generally left to the jurisdiction of the separate Republics or 
Provinces'. However, the Federal Government still is Involved in educa- 
tional programs of an international nature. 

At the Republic level .— An assembly is responsible for education within 
major political jurisdictions, encompassing all the communes and Intercom- 
munal assemblies within the territory. Each assembly in turn has an exe- 
cutive, council with a Variety of duties, including carrying out the programs 
and laws enacted by the assembly. Since much of this work is of a highly 
specialized and technical nature, it is actually carried out by profes- 
sional bodies under the jurisdiction of the council, usually bearing the 
title of secretariate or committee. For example, each Republic or Province 
has a secretariate or committee .for education which is responsible to an 
executive committee of the assembly. As part of its functions, it main- 
tains an educational Inspectorate service that visits 'schools, provides 
consultative services to communes and their educational bodies, and works 
with self-management committees on education in various capacities and at 
several levels. 

A second council at the Eepubllcan or Provincial level concerned with 
education is an executive body known as the educational council (prosvetnl 
savet). This council reviews and ratifies teaching programs, syllabuses, 
and currlculums for preschool institutions, elementary schools, and sfecpn- 
dary gymnasiums (Institutions providing general edilcat ion programs in langu- 
ages, mathematics, social sciences, and the sciences). A third important 
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body at the R^iiDlican level is vdiat is usually called t±ie establishnent, 
institute, or council for the advancement of educaticsn. 

At the ocnttune level . —Prerogatives and responsibilities not specifi- 
cally assigned' to the Federal Govemrnent, the Republic, or the Province 
by the Constitution belong to the camiune ( cp^tina ) , which is the political 
unit of greatest significance in the daily life of the people. There are 
sane 500 comiunes in Yugoslavia. 

Ihe functions and administrative iresponsibilities of the oamiune are 
quite diverse; including natters relating to health, culture (music, thea- 
ter, ittuseums, the arts, etc.) , eoononics, social service, and education. 
By law, at least 29 percsent of all revenue raised within a oamtune will 
revert to that oamtune in order to enable it to perfom its functions. In 
addition, several conitiunes may cooperatB in activities for the cotnon 
betterment of their citizens* if 

Each comttune has an adninistrative unit to oversee the work of 
the schools in the camwne. Ihis unit is usually ooarrposed of e^$>erienoed 
professional school perscffis, many of whan are also menbers of the league 
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of ^oslav C^nmanist. Ihis iinit (the usual term given to it is zavocT ) ^ ^ 
has, anoig a nuriber of other funeticxiS; the- job of serving as a school 
inspectorate. In sans areas of Yugoslavia, an intercxxrnrune assembly 
facilitates oocperation and makes legislative decisions on natters of oon- 
oem to several ocmnunes. ^ Hie actual educational work of this hod^^ is losually 
assigned to a "^fessional administratLve-researc± center generally kncwn 
as the interocinnune council for the advan^ment of education ( iredjukanunski 
savet za unapredjivanje vaspitanja i obrazovanja) . . 

•\ ,1he political f legislative, and policyiraking work of a comrane is per- 
'fppmed by an assenbly ( skxg)stina) , v^ch is divided into three councils- 
one each for locgl ccnrrunities , "socio-political' organi,zations /' ^ and 
"basic organizations of associate labor." ^ (Ihe latter tWo groups will be 
discussed later.) Each'coiTnun^ also has an execu^ve council to handle its 
ongoing affairs. 

Usually the ocsiimine assembly establishes the elenentary and secondary 
sdiools, is responsible for developing educational policies, ratifies 
school constitutions, supervises the carrying qxot of programs and policies 
adc^)ted the schools, and approves the appointments of school directors. 
In satve cases ^ the nenibers of the self-nenaging cornrunity of interest (described 
in the next paragraph) my neet as a body with the ocitmune assorbly and have 



. ^ ^jy, socicrpQliticai. cairganizaticgi iq^ be defined as a bod^ of peq?le 
inwlved with political socialist prograjns and activities, sudi as the 
League of Conniunists of Yugoslavia, the Youth lieague Narc^na anladina , the 
Socialist Alliance of Vforking Peqple, apd the Federation of Trade Unions, 

^ A basic organization of associate labor ( BCftL) may be any group of 
workers in an industry or enterprise which constitutes a production unit, 
performs a service function, or may be identified as a conplete entity. A 
BQAIi may ooisist of an entire shop, a d^)artnent, or a work unit of seme 
type, depending upon its size, administrative structure^ and purpose* 

V * 
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equal voting rights with it in deciding questions relevant to its area of 
concern. Responsibility for higher education generally belongs to the 

Republic. ' • 

>_ — - - • - — - ^ — 

"Self -managing communities of interest" are communities within a 

particular district, area, or commune that are concerned with specific 
pfoblems. Educators who are delegates from a school council might normally 
be represented on a -self-managing community of interest relating to educa- 
tion, culture, health, or housing. Not all schools, of course, have a 
member on each community^ of interest related to their field. A self- 
managing community of interest relating to education is concerned with 
education in an area-rthe problems and needs of its schools, expansion of 
school services i proposals for establishing new educational institutions, 
costs of education, and financial review of the support available for edu- 
cation. These self-managing communities of interest in education have both 
an advisory function and~to a lesser extent— a prescriptive one. By law, the 
membership^ of a self-managing commmiity of interest concerned with vocational 
schools ^otherwise generally termed "professional" schools) include nenbers 
from the industry or -industries for which the schools prepare their students. 

At the institutional /level . One of the features of Yugoslav socio- 
-economic and political life that distinguishes the Yugoslav system from 
those of other socialist states is the principle of "self-management," which 
has now befci introduced in all aspects of Yugoslav life. Theoretically, 
" self-managemfent enables the workers in an economic or social service insti- 
tution to assume the responsibility for determining the policies of the insti- 
tution, whether it be a factory, school, hospital, research center, or com- 
"^rcial establishment. The lack of precedents for such .a system has sub- 
jected the concept to considerable experimentation and trial and error. To 
a large extent it is still in the process of change. Notwithstanding 

C ( 
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difficulties, the system of s elf -management ^has b^en steadily expanded and 
is an inte'gral part of the Yugoslav Constitution of 1974. 

• Educational institutions in Yugoslavia^at all levels now function on 
this principle. The staff (including teachers, administrative personnel, 
technicians, auxiliary cadre, and janitorial workers) of these institutions 
are supposed to be involved directly (or through elected delegates) in the 
affairs of every institution and in the creation of its policies. They are 
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entitled to participate in policymaking concerning the institution through 
referendtnns, meetings, and assemblies, election of their delegates to the 
"workers* council" (the basic unit of self -management of the institution), 
and election of delegates to the socio-political communities and the self- 
management communities of interest (described later). 

The workers' council ( radnicki savjet ) of an institution is the basic 
unit in its system^ of self-management. Its functions include preparing 
the statute (Constitution) for an institution, prescribing its organiza- 
tion,' structure, and internal relationships, establishing its policies 
and objectives, developing and/or ratifying the plan of woxk, defining the 
procedures for achieving these policies and objectives, establishing the 
fin^cialplan for the school, appointing its director and executive com- 
mittee, hiring new teachers, and setting salaries. 

The members of a workers' council must include among its members repre- 
sentatives of all elements of the staff—teachers, custodial, and technical. 
By law, the delegates to a council are elected by secret ballot, although 
in most— but not all—cases, the ballot consists of a single slate, so its 
election is automatic. Delegates to these councils are elected for a 2-year 
term and may be re-d^^cted only once. The director of an institution is 
appointed to a 4-year term and may be re-appointed. He is also subject to 
recall before his term is completed under certain circumstances. As the 



chief officer of the^^institution, the director is responsible directly to 
the council and may not be a member of it. 

In addition to representatives of the institution's staff, delegates 
from other bodies within the area may also sit on the council, particularly 
when topics of a broader nature are under consideration. Included in this 
* group may be delegates from the commune, parents, industrial and commercial 

organizations, the armed forces, social and sociopoUtical organizations 
such as the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, the Socialist Alliance of 
Working People of Yugoslavia, the Yugoslav Red Cross, the Trade Union Con- 
federation, the League of the People's Youth, or the Federation of Libera- 
tion War Veterans.' .The type of organizations represented on a council de- 
pends, to a great extent, upon the purpose of the school and the educational 
level at which it functions. Obviously, the council of an elementary 
school will likely have different groups represented than will the council 
'•^^ university, although representatives from the League of the People's 
Youth, for instance, might well sit on each. ^ 

Schools at the secondary level and higher educational institutions 
almost invariably now include student delegates on their councils. The 
schools of the Socialist Republic of Croa|ia have been especially active 
in this regard and at the University of Zagreb a student is now one of the 
associate rectors and several have been (or are) associate deans in their 
respective schools. Other higher educational institutions likewise have 
students as student deans and student rectors. The functions of these 
student school officials differ according to the institution and its statute 
but in all cases they obviously include the representation of the interests 
of the students within the councils and administrative structure of the 
institution. In addition to student participation' in the regular adminis- 
trative offices and policy-making bodies of the universities, most institu- 
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tions also have their own student self-managing organizations. 

Self-management organizations occur at many levels. Faculty at higher 
educational institutions may form a basic organization of associated labor 
(BOAL) at the katedra (departmental) level; that is, of the faculty of the 
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department as a whole. The BOAL of this katedra may fiave.its own council, 
especially if the katedra is a large one. In turn, the several departments 
which form the faculty (fakultet)., or S'chool, would generally have an inter- 
departmental council with delegates representing the several departments. 
Finally, at the university level, there would be a university council with 
its members representing the various schools of the university. As indi- 
cated earlier, student representatives participate in the councils and 
assemblies of almost all secondary and higher educational institutions. 

Representation sometimes extends beyond an institution. The staff of 

■if 

a school also votes on persons from among its members to be sent as dele- 
gates to political and other service units within the immediate area. 
Again, the voting is to be done by secret ballot, although in many instances 
only one candidate is nominated for each position, 'the units to which 
these delegates may be sent are those which exist in the school district 
or school neighborhood, or of which the school district forms a part, (the 
kvart or rejon ) . More likely, however, it is the commune or some of the 
self-managing communities of interest which have a direct or indirect rele- 
vance to the educational process. 

The system of self -management in education has attempted increasingly 
to provide for a clear contractual understanding between, and among,, the 
various parties involved. Each teacher in a school, as well as administra- 
tors and auxiliary personnel are required to sign one or more binding self- 
management agreements ( samoupravni porazumi , pl.)» indicating accession to> 
and participation in, the self-management system of the institutions and 
detailing specific responsibilities ani benefits, .^ , 
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under new lefonns, which will be discussed below, there is to be a 
renewed fenphasis xipan self-managarent in education. All educational instir 
tutions at all levels and of all types are ito be included. Teachers are to 
become nore deeply inwlved in this effort, as well as woricers-especially 
those in plants and industry that provide enployment for students graduating 
fron a particular specialized secondary vocational school. In addition, 
.where appropriate, parents and students are also to be involA^. Ihe fonts 
of the eomiunities of interest will be e:$)anded. 

Financing 

In 1966, the Yugoslav National Assenbly passed the General Law on 
Pin;.nH. al Resources for Education , whose basic provisions-vath scte re- 
visions-still govern the financing of education isi Yugoslavia. The Law 
eliiidnates set educational budgets, and nakes the amount of funds available 
for education a predetermi^ percentage, thus providing an autanatic 
increase' for inflation and eoonordc grwth. The law's intent is, further, 
to provide schools and educators with an incentive for iotproving education, 
because the total anount of ntmes allotted to an institution is to be 
determiiK2d by the quality of its program and the progress of its students. 
Faculty within particular insUtutions likewise nay opt to have their 
salaries determined on this basis, with a 10 to 15 percent "bonus" being 
paid to those teachers who meet their stated educaUonal objectives and 
v*Tose stix3ents show the best achievenent. 

Ihe law provides for establishing independent "coimunities of interest 
in 'education," made up of parents, teachers, iridividuals fron work, sociai, 
.and political organizations, and persons and groups. Tliese ocmnunities 
have as one function the review and approval of the educational goals of 
the respective educational institution and the disbursemf^nt of the 
^ ax-ailable funds accordingly. Ihey also evaluate achievement at th^end of 



'a school year and provide for granting the incentive "bonuses" to those 
institutions that have reached or surpassed their objectives and have made 
the greatest "progress." Separate ooitTnunities of interest exist for the 
elenentary schools in a oonntune and secondary schools with repre- 
'Sentation fron industry and ocntnerce being especially inportant in the 
case of the latter* 

The ccmnunities of interest in education obtain the funds for si$)p6rt- 
ing their schools fron various sources. In general, incone taxes on the 
salaries of workers in tte socialized sector of the econany account for 
appioxiirately 70 percent of all the ironies available to education at the 
camtune level. Another 10 percent is received usually fron the taxes on 
the incoiBs of persons who are enplcyed in the private sector, although 
some funds continue to cone from the cDmnune, the amounts are minor 
(10 percent or less). In addition, business and industrial enterprises 
oontribvtte approxiinately 6 percent to the total costs of education in 
a "typical" ocmnune. Ihese contributions may be directly in the form of 
funds or in other assets, such as machinery, tools, or facilities.'*' Ihey 
may be made, according to the Law, to education general in a sociopolitical 
^comiunity,' or to a specific vocational school or gro\?> of schools that 
train students in the vocations in the particular business or industry 
making the contribution. 

Si^)port of education at the Republican level differs sarewhat from 
that just de-scribed. At this level, funds from taxes on the inoowes of 
workers, whether from the socialized sector of the econcni^ or fron the 
private sector, make a oonbined total of under 1 percent to not nore 
than 3 percent, the amount varying from year to year as well as fron > 
KepiibUc to Repiblic. A large part of the support for education at this 
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level is derived frcni the ad valorum tax on retail sales and on 
private sector of the economy (a total of about 50 percent) . The 
Republic also. may receive additional support from the Federal 
Government to supplement the amounts it has been able to receive 
from within its territorial jurisdiction. Again, these funds are 
from an ad valorum , or turn-over tax, which the Federal Government 
also imposes upon retail sales. Altogether, a Republic's share 
of the total funds for education amount to about 25 percent. 
Republican communities of interest in education are "responsible 
for allocating and distributing these monies on principles much 
the same as those described for those at the elementary and 
secondary levels. 

Within recent years, participation of the industrial and 
commercial enterprises in a socialpolitical community (commune, 
province, or republic) has been increased. They are to projet:t 
their needs for new personnel in their fields on the basis of 
which a common pl'an for education is to be established for the 
community. The schools then are to set quotas for enrollments 
(and establish new programs were necessary) to train the required 
number of persons in the types and levels of skills indicated. 
These communities of interest in education at the Republican or 
Provincial level are also to establish new educational 
institutions where -projections of the economic enterprises indi- 
cate that such institutions are required for the goals in 
skilled personnel to be met. 

Percentage of Yugoslavia's national revenues allocated to 
education has fluctuated somewhat in recent years ,' ranging from 
about 5.5 percent to slightly over 6 percent. 



Table !• Jtoount and percen^i^ educational roceiptSi Jyy aource and level or type of institution! 1977 



( in millions of dinars) 



Level 
or type 
of institu- 
tion 



Receipts from all sources 



Receipts from 
communities of interest 



Receipts from 
other sources 



;\mount 



Percent of total 
receipts at all 
levels 



Percent of 
level's 
Amount receipts 



Percent of 
level's 
Awount receipts ■ 







569 


100.0 


. 29,781 




■ 5 


,788 




Primary 


•19i 


147 


53.8 


18,041 


94.2 


1 


,106 


5.8 


Secondary 


• 9, 


,265 


26.0 


7,158 


. 77,3 


2 


,107 


22.7 


High ocnoola — 


■ 1< 


r086 


3.1 


723 


66.6 




363 


33.4 


Higher schools- 


- 5, 


,386 


15.1 


- 3,734 


69.3 


1 


,652 


30.7 






685 


1.9 


125 


18.3 




560 


81.8 



\}/percentageo are rounded out to the nearest tentTt and hence may not total 100. percent in ei»ch caao, 

Sourcet MQpted from—Yugoglavla. Federal Statistical Office i Statistical Poc ket-Dook of yugoslavla, 
1979 . Belgarde, 1979. p. 119. > 
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Table 1 lists the anount and percentage of receipts for 1977 for each 
edixational level by source in millions of dinars and by percentage. It 
will be noted that the elenentary schools received almost all their sijiport 
fron the camunities of interest, whereas the other institutions obtained, 
considerable ftmding from other Sources. Even so, the 
coiranunities of interest remaijied a significant source in most cases. 

Vocational Objectives 

Cne of the aims of Yugoslav education— at all levels— is to develop 
economic catpetence throu^ acquiring a vocatiaial skill or profession. 
Eh|4iasis on this aim begins as low as nursery sdx»l and the early elemen- 
tary grades 1 through 4 in the so-called programs of education-in labor, 
which serve as types of "reafliness" activities. Included in this category 
at these ItJvels are habit formations and skill learnings such as cleaning 
the room after its use, tying shoes, putting on coats, playing with blocks 
and sand, and similar activities that cane under different labels in the 
i United States. -In, the upper elanentary grades (grades 5-8) and in almost 
all secondary school^, educaticn-irr labor involves more direct vocational 
activities and may inclixie working in the school yard, taking care of the 
school garden and any school animals, and ccxitracting with industry -for 
work to do in the school shop. Thus, the ^tudents presumably learn about 
several vocations through the participatory process, although much depends 
upon the nature of the activities. In addition tx) .laboratory and shop 
work in secondary vocational schcx>ls and in schools of higher education, 
there is also what is known, liberally translated, as "vacaUon worK* 
experience." This may be defined as planned, course-related practical 
work experiences that stuients in these institutions undertake during 
mitiner vacations. Its purpose is to expose these students to on-the-job 
situations so that^^.the theoretical and abstract concepts learned in 
a school will have greater meaning and* ^levance for them. 

ERJC 
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Academic Year ^ ' 

The academic year is considered to be from September 1 to August 31. 
Within this period, of course, there i;are a number of holidays and vacation 
periods. 

For preschool children, the length of the school day as well as of the 
school term (whether seasonal or yearly) is determined by the organization 
sponsoring the presdipol program. In urban areas, where both parents are 
employed full-time, the school term may extend continuously throughout the 
entire year, thus providing a place for the children to stay while the 
parents work. In rural areas, the preschool program may be seasonal in 
nature only, being conducted during certain peak work periods when all 
available labor is needed,, such as planting time and harvest. 

On the other hand, elementary and secondary schools must be in session 
a minimum of 210 working days.^ The beginning and end of school depends upon 
the nature of the school, the climatic conditions where it is located, and 
the laws and regulations of the respective Republic. In general, sunmier 
vacation lasts from the middle of June to August 31. Mid-year vacation 
(i.e-, between school semesters) lasts f rora ^bout January 16 to February 5. 
(For universities and other higher educational institutions, this period 
usually extends to February 16, making it a full months break.) in addition, 
November 29 and 30, January 1 and 2, and May 1 and 2 are also school (as 
well as national) holidays for all. May 25, Youth Day, is also celebrated. 
Elementary and secondary schools begin their work on September 1st. 

As higher education institutions with a considerable amount of inter- 
nal autonomy, universities exhibit differences in the school calendar as we 
^ in programs of st\^, their length, and the language or languages used 
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for ii/struction. For instance, the academic year for the University of 
Belgrade is from October to September; for the ""University of Zagreb, it is 
from September to August; while for the University of Novi Sad, it is 
from October to June, with no significant work going on in the summer. 

Grading 

The grading system in Yugoslav, elementary and secondary schools is 

generally on a five-point scale, as follows: 

5 — pdlicen / (excellent) 

4 — vrlo dobar (very good) 

3— dobar (good) « 

2 — dovoljen (satisfactory) 

1— rd^av . (fair' ng) 

In the case of some subjects in primary schools, however, grades are des- 
criptive with teacher's comments serving the purpose of numerical evalua- 
tion. In any event, the. failing of students in elementary grades is ^ 
strongly discouraged as an educational policy, with the result that there 
are almost no failures in grades 1 to 4 and very few failures in gradp 
4 to 8., Instead, slow students are given additional, supplementary instruc- 
tion, termed dopunska nastava . For pupils in the first eight grades, this 
instruction takes place partly during regular school time, but particularly 
during set periods after regular school hours. For students in the upper 
grades, also, school vacations are used for such supplementary make-up 
instruction. Upon completion of this work, most students presumably will 
be able to pass the examinations to continue with their peers in the next 
grade. On the other hand, exceptional, gifted children may receive dodatna 
nastava or additional instruction. This enables them to "skip" grades in 
schools • 
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The grading system in higher educational institutions is as follows: 

10 — deset " (highest grade) 

9 ~devet 
8 — osam 
7 — sedam 
6~sest 

5— pet . (failing) 

PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

Children from about 6 months to age 3 nay attend a jasle or creche (or in the diminitive 
as it is often known, jaslice) . These institutions are for children of working parents ^ 
and are usually operated by a community's health agency, given by various names in different 
sections of Yugoslavia, and not by ^educational organizations. Eac^h jasle is divided 
into groups of 10-15 chllren who are cared iov by a specially trained medical nurse called 
a negovateljitsi ^ > 

Children fnrom the agea^of 3 to 6 can enroll in a program of preschool education 
(predsHolski oqgoj) , but attendance is not compulsory. Preschools are not an integral 
part of the school system in any Republic. They may operate on a half -day or full-day 
basis and are located in buildings separate from the schools. Urban areas and communities 
with a strong /industrial or an agricultural base tend to have more preschool programs 
than mountainbus regions and remoter areas of the country, where traditional cultural 
patterns predominate. Even where these proj^rams are readily available, the grandmother 

baba often assumes responsibility for the ,care of young children while both parents work. 

Preschool education programs may be established in a number of different ways. Tra- 
ditionally, they generally have been established by the commune. Increasingly, however, 
other organizations have taken the initiative in this respect as the country has developed 
industrially and agriculturally and as the closely knit extended family has gradually 
disintegrated. Presently, in addition to the communes, the following organizations 
and social-political units establish preschool programs: 
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\ 1. Local communities ( i.e., areas' smaller than a commune, such as 
housing developments and neighborhood areas) 

2. Elementary schools ^ 

3. Factories and large agricultural enterprises • ^ 

4. Self-maiming communities of interest for child welfare. Many 
neighborhood and local groups aire organized through. this channel. 

V 

Preschool education in Yugosl?/ia obtains its financing generally 
from three sources. On-going costs of maintenance, and supplies usually 
are covered by the self-managing communities of interest or the elemen- 
tary school. Some capital funds and monies for additional support are 
provided by -the self-managing communities of interest for child welfare. 
In addifcion, local sociopolitical communities, such as those at the neigh- 
borhood area o"r subdivision level, may provide support .through. a tax on 
income decided through a referendum. In practically all cases, a tuition 
fee is charged that is determined on the basis- of the parents' income and 
sometimes qn the number of the children in attendauce. This fee is 
usually on a sliding scale. In a few cases, children whose parents have 
a very low income pay little or no tuition to attend these preschool ^ 
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programs. . . 

Although. preschool programs in Yugoslavia presently are voluntary, 
it is projected that eventually under the new reforms preschoo?.s will 
become compulsory for all Yugoslav children of this age group. Plans 
also call for these institutions to be integrated 'with the elementary 
schools.. It is problematical, though, whether or not these objectives 
under the new reforms will be met in the near future, since significant 
areas of the country are still without any programs' of pjreschool education. 
The coat may be more than the country is willing^to spend, and a number .of 
eultural factors mitigate against a program of this type in certain re- 
gions of the nation. It is more probable that preschools will be ek- 
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panded and improved and eventually made part "of the elementary 
school program. ' At the same time, it may seem too much to ex- 
pect that\preschools can be made compulsory, when, indeed, a 
satisfactory adherence to the existing compulsory laws on school 
attendance for elementary school students still is in the pro- 
cess of being achieved. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION I 

* " Elementary school ( osnovna skola ) is compulsory for all 
children between the, ages of 7 and 15 years. ^ Despite concerted 
attempts by the authorities, the degree of conformity to the 
law continues to vary from one section of the country to another. 
The requirements of compulsory attendance are most -fully met 
generally in the" northern part of Yugoslavi'a — in Slovenia, 
Croatia, and in Serbia^ and less fully in Kosovo, in 'Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and in certain places of Montenegro. The prolirlem 
is especially complex with respect to some of the minorities, 
especially the Albanians and the gypsies—the latter gropp not 
being listed any longer as a minority group in the cen&las ^data, 
although culturally they still very much are so. Furtkdr, 
regardless of ethnicity, Moslem inhabitants of Yugoslavia have 
generally downgraded the formal education of women./* Moreover, 
not all children complete all 8 years in the regular time frame, 
so that a fair number continue to drop out of' school immediately 
after they can do so legally. 
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Total ' 

Ionia k Htrzagovixu 
Itaunasro 
Croatia 
Macadcmia 
Slorania 
tazbU (ptoptr) 
Kosovo 



1^355,813 


1^485,750 


332 360 

f www 


3'08,5A3 


343,422 


79,848 


41,536 


46,714 


U,851 


247,744 ^ 


261,475 


61,923 


129,849 


145,559 


27,990* 


106,990 


U0,500 


25,704 


279,392 


300,824 


70,167 , 


142,923 


172,438 


29,426 


98,836 


104,818 


25,451 




Total 



Iptnia t^larxasoTlna — — 

HontanajpJ 

Croatia . /. 1 



Macadonia 
SlrraaiA 
laxbia (propar) 
Koaovo — 



Vojvodina * 

aecordia i to the 
■r^fotm yrctraift — 

MontanasTO ^ 

Croatia 



SICOHDMI 

998.229 
214,499 

30,843 
202,929 
'77,990 

83^569 
221,706 

77,521 

89,172 



451^619 
93,929 
14,174 
97,869 
33,465 
40,806 
105.476 
23,095 
42,805 



546,610, 
120,570 
16,669 
105.060 
' 44,525. 
42,763 
116,230 
54,426 
46,367 



193.548 
41,582 
7,690 
29,564 
13,395 
20,891 
53,603 
14,372 
U,451 



Sarbia (pxo^r) -r — 
Koaovo — " 
Vojvodlaaa ■ 

iTttl f eondary 
pot co^^^^d bv tna 

loania Baraasorina 

Hoataoapro — — 
Croatia - 



1,020 
• 56 


491*988 
25,637 


224.968 
U,473 


267.020 
14,164 


437 


201,473 


96,983 


104,490 


231 


128,168 


60,099 


68,069 


77 


47t807 


13,608 


34,199 


219 


88,903 


42,805 


46,098 



J 



4,449 



602 



lUcadonia — 

'Slowiia - - 
SarbU (propar) 
Xoaovo — ■ 



1^409 
432 


506.241 
214,499 


226.651 
93,929 


279.590 
120,579 


39 


5,206 


2,701 


2,505 


17 


1,456 


886 


570 


158 


77,990 


33.465 


44,525 


282 


83,569 


40,806 


42,763 


372 


93,538 


45.377 


48,161 


108 


29,714* 


9,487 


20,227 


1 . 


269 




269 
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"hlit^Jdata ^It f or ragular tchool* only. Spacial schools , 
axui schools for adult continuint aducation are not Indudad. 



tutorial «aka^ daasas. 



^Tbaat totala for fraduatai are for tha and of the 1976-77 achool year. 

^Tha noMbar of aacondary achools ia not available due to aavaral tachnlcal probleaa in 
thair aiuiMiration. 

Source: Adapted and eacpanded fro»-^Faderal SUtlatical Office. Statistical Pockat- 
iook of Yuaoslavla. 1980 .- Ulgrade: Federal Statiatical Office. Fp. 127-128. 
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There exists a /number of interesting statistipal differences 
regarding elementary education by the Republics and Autonomous 
Provinces. These differences are due to several factors, in- 
cluding urbanization, industrialization, birth rate, and the 
nature of the terrain. Table 2 shows enrollments by Republics 
and Provinces for regulars elementary schools. It may be noted 
that the Republic having the highest pupil enrollment . per school 
is Vojodina (36 9 per school average)., a largely agricultural area, 
but with concentrated population centers. Hence, one elementary 
school may well serve an entire so-called village of 10,000 to 
15,000. On the other hand, schools in the mountainous areas of 
Montenegro, among the scattered villages populated by a few 
hundred persons', have an average enrollment of 142 pupils per 
school. The Albanian Moslem traditions mitigating against the 
education (and co-education) of women apparently continue to 
persist, despite strong Yugoslav efforts to overcome them, for 
the number of female pupils enrolled in any schools, including 
elementary, is significantly lower in Kosovo, where this ethnic 
group .predominates. 
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Yugoslav- school data indicate oonsiderdble sucx^ss at reducing the 
nurtber of failures in the nation's elementary schools. The percentage of 
failures (students not prototed into the next grade) at the elenentary 
school level in the mid-seventies has been reduced to approximately 5 
percent overall (aid to about Ih percent in Slovenia) , as against about - 
12 percent only a decade earUer. Of the students who graduate fron 
elementary schools, over 90 percent continie their study in sore type of 
secondary institution. Yugoslav educators contend that all this inprove- 
nent has been acocitplished through better teaciiing nethods and teachers v*o 
are nore highly trained, rather than through lowering standards. However, 
it also should be noted tiiat in seme institutions a teacher's effectiveness 
and thus part of his/her salary are determined by pv^ii achievenent. 

Elatentary school pupils take tests throu^ut the. school year to 
determine their achievement isi the various school subjects. No' final, oan- 
prehensive examination is required for students to be pranoted from one 
grade to the other. However, certain secondary schools such as those for 
fine arts, graphic arts, inusic, ballet, or foQJc-dancing, may require 
examinations for admission. Adult students in extramural programs may apply 
to the appropriate el^tary school specializing in adult education to take 
a series of prescribec. examinations. Successful candidates received the 
certificate of graduation from the elementary school. \ 

Types 

Elenentary educaUon is provided in three types of schools designed to 
meet the needs of three elements of the population. Regular elementary. • 



^ Juhas, Mihajlo. ^(Assistant Director," RepiiUcan Institute for the 
Mvance^^fl^cation, Socialist PepubUc of Serbia, Belgrade) "E^tional 
^^STYugoslavia, " Yugoslav S^: A Pe^^ Facts ana gformaUon 
(Quarterly) /XIX, NutttoerTIltoN^nber, 1978), p. 87. See also. Ibid., XVIII, 
Nvitber 3 (August, 1977) , pp. 113-115. 
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schools are to teach children of regular elementary school age who are 
normal both psychologically and physically. Special elementary schools 
are to teach mentally retarded children, physically handicapped pupils, 
emp-t±«5nally disturbed children, and — in a few cases—the gifted and 
specially talented. Cln the case of the latter, in addition to special pro- 
grams for the intellectually capable student, special programs exist for 
children wh exhibit talent in music, art, or ballet/ Some of this work 
is carried on in special classrooms set aside for, these purposes in regular 
elementary schools.) Special adult education schools or special classes 
are set aside for adult education in regular elementary schools. Most 
frequently, these classes meet in the evenings after the close of the 
regular elementary school session and may utilize the same classrooms as 
those utilized by the children during the day. Classrooms from secondary 
schools also may be used for this purpose. In some cases, scheduling of 
adult classes in elementary schools continues to be a prpblem, particularly 
if the institutions operate on a shift basis; i.e., if they have one group of 
pupils attending school in the morning and another group in the afternoon 
and early evening. The number of schools operating on this shift basis 
has decreased considerably during the last decade or so. Adult elementary 
education is also provided in some of the workers' and people's universities 
during the evening. In almost all cases, the content of courses in adult 
education is condensed, abbreviated, and designed specifically to meet the 
needs of older students. , ' 

Elementary schools are generally established by the commune, although 
self -managing communities of interest for education now may also establish 
elementary schools or serve as cofounders along with the local communes. 
Ob ectives 

Although Yugoslavia's administrative structure is that of a federation 
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in vAiicii each ROTublic or Aotanorflous Pioyinoe way establish its cwn particular 
provisions for education, there exists at the sarne twie cxansiderablfi 
coort3liiiatian of elementary education anong the Republic and Provinces. The 
objectives for ediration in Yugoslavia in general apply to elenentary 
education and include the foUcwing: 

• To incxease and broaden Marxist ideology and orientatian in education 

• To increase the relationship of education to work, partially throu^ 
* ' a iTore intensive pxogrdni of labor education and political 

training. 

• To increase the active participation of the school in ocninunity 

activities, particularly in ccnimpity cultural activities and 
sociopolitical wsrk. Students are to go on more field trips of a 
historical/ political, or eoonanic nature. 

The elenaitary school itself is viewed as a preparatory institution for 
further specialization in a vocation or profession throu^ onHiie-job train- 
ing and vocational schooliaig or throiagji further acadanic work in a secondary 
sdiool and beyond. Under the New Bafarms, vAiidi attempt to integrate vocation- 
al education and academic edxacation into one unified v*iole, the elenentary 
sdiool is viewed as providing the foundation for further school v?ork', regard- 
less of yAiat trade, vocational training^ or acadenac study is undertaken by 
the children later on.' • Further, in terms again of the new reforms, education 
presxmably is viewed as a continuing life-long process, with elenentary 
education laying the foundations. 

Certain specific aiats being introduced by the reforws since the late 1970Vs 
relate directly to the elementary school. These include the following: 

1. The p jog i ' at ^ arva curriculvm of the elenentary sdiool is to be 
tied more direc±ly to the woric of the first 2 years of the secondary 
school; that is, to the so-called "core curriculun," the program of ' 
study that is to be comon to all seoandary school students. TOas, 
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the curriculum of the elementary school is to include. subjects that 
will prepare qhildren for the core curriculum at the secondary school. 

2. A variety of programs are to be established relating to the 
after-school care of elementary school children. In some instances, 
this will mean lengthening the school day, so as to form an all-day 
school; in other cases, it will simply mean initiating a study and re- 
creational program under the auspices of the elementary school. 

3. There is also to be an increase In the organized leisure 
activities of the students, particularly as they relate to the work of 
the Pioneers and the People's Youth. Emphasis is to be placed on self- 
management within these organizations. 

4. Programs providing milk or food for the children in ele'mentary 
school, the so-called "canteens," will be increased. 

5. Provisions are planned for free health care for all elemen- 
tary-school pupils, as well as for any necessary hospitalization. , 
This program is to take place regardless of whatever coverage may be 
provided by the parents through their place of work. 

6. Increased efforts are to be made in two directions to improve 
the general performance of pupils in the elementary schools: a) To 
decrease the number of students who have to repeat a grade, through 
tutoring in after-school .programs and offering special make-up classes; 
and b) to encourage students to remain in school until they have gradu- 
ated, through "modernizing" the school curriculum with the special, 
additional programs of instruction just cited and through the increase 
of more "meaningful" activities in the extra-curricular programs exist- 
ing. ^ 

7. Provisions also are to be made to increase the number of schools 
and classes using the languages of the various minority nationalities 

o ^^7 
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and ethnic groups in the country, thus providing a more ready means 
by which children of these groups may improve, their positions through 
education. Efforts likewise will be made to expand the number of 
programs for retarded, handicapped, and gifted children. The role of 
the elementary school in adult education is to be increased still fur- 
ther. In addition to the functions previously cited, elementary 
school adult education programs are now to concentrate even more on 
preparing adults for some type of trade or vocation. Specifically, 
the elementary school is to be charged with preparing adults to 
qualify at one of the initial occupational levels. 

8, The perennial aim of maximizing the attendance of Yugoslavia's 
children in elementary school is to continue. In this respect, hostels 
for children are to be increased and improved, transportation is to be 
provided whenever possible, and other efforts are contemplated to 
reduce the inequalities that admittedly exist at the elementary school 
level for children from lower socioeconomic backgrounds ai;id for those 
from remote regions of the country. 
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Currieulum 

The elementary school curriciilum is essentially identical throughout 
Yugoslavia in basic content, ^ideology, and orientation. This is true even 
more so under the hew reforms. Nonetheless, certain variations do exist 
due to locality, economic resources of the community, and similar factors. 
Table 4 shows the elementary school curriculum in Macedonia for 1977. 
The curriculum includes elements from the humanities, sciences and mathe- 
matics, music and art, other esthetic fields, and technical subjects- 
As contemplated under the new program, the number of teaching hours for 
' academic content in each grade level will be as follows: 
Grade Class hours 



1 



18-19 



2 



19-19.5 



3 



20-21 



4 



20-24 



5 



24-25 



6 



24-26 



7 



25-28 



8 



25-28 
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Table 4. Elcmenteiry school curriculim for the Socialist Republic of 
Macedonia: 1977' 



0 



Compulsory subjectk^/ 



Total r- 

Motber tongue 



•Nature and society 
General science 
Physics — ' — — — — 



Chjemistry 
Biology — 



Mathematics 



Technical education 
Social- science 
Geography 
History — 



— 18 

— e 



— 2 



Language of the nationalities - 
Foreign language — — • — ~ — - - 

Physical education — — - 2 

j^rt — 1 

Music 1 



Boars per veek by grade 



2 3 



19. 2CL 

e ■ e 

2 3 



2 2 
2 2 
1 2 



2a 

~ 6" 



5 
2 

2. 



2 
2 
1 



5 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 



2 
4 
1 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
3 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 



8 



25 ?a 25 2S 
-4 4 4 3 



3 
2 
2 
3 
1 

2 

:2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
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Win addition, a curriculum and syllabus are available for free activities, 
productive work, socially useful work, public and cultural activities, etc 

Source: The "yugoslav Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO. The 
Republican Institute for the Advancement of Training and Education. The 
Development of Education in Yugoslavia , 197A-1976 . Report presented at 
the 36th International Conference in Education, Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 
30-Sept. 8, 1977. Belgrade: The Conmission, 1977^ p. 67. 
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In aaaition, ^roxiitately 70 to 80 hours per year are' to be allotted 
for courses of a nonacademc natxitre- These include courses in first aid, home 
econonics, sex education, agriculture, and career information. Generally, formal 
sdx)Oling for minority dtiildren will be e3$)anded by 2 to 4 hours per week, so as 
to include lessons in the gramnar and structure of their nother-tongvie as well 
as in its literature. All elenentary schools in all Republics and Autononous 
,Provinoes are to include a special course on Marxism. In seme instances, 
notably in Slovenia, /such content will be placed priinarily in. the grades 7 and 8. 
In -other cases — in Croatia, for instance — ^Marxist course content will be in- 
cluded at all grade levels, from grade 1 to 8 of the elarentaiy school. 
Beside formal classrxxm vork in the subject, informal instruction is to proceed 
at an accelerated pace throuc^i the extra-curricular activities of the Pioneers, 
th6 People's Youth, and ths National Technicians. 

Each school ii\cludes so-called "free" or "extra-curricvilar activities," 
health examinations, participation by the pupils in public and social events 
(both within the school and in the cxxttnxmty) , and also in some instances 
additional after-class educational programs of sane type. 

Stvdents in gredes 4 through 8 are required to take a subject related to 
work education twice weekly. OSie content of this subject varies frcm grade level 
to grade level, but it visually contains units related to basic 
mechanics, general technology, metal working, and the like. The aim 
of this teaching is to prepare students for subsequent vocational 
course work in secondary schools. This is the reason for the 
rather heavy emphasis upon industrial type work in the course, 
as against content and skill development in the crafts and manual 
arts. Projected plans also call for introducing required work of a 
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production type or activities that are socially useful and of aid to the 
school and coiaraunity. Arrangements will be made with the various establish- 
ments to provide work for the students to do in the school workshops under 
contract. Although this^copc^pt^ is not new, having been part of the pro- 
gram of some scho^^during the 1950 's and early 1960's, the projected plans 
call for a rented emphasis in this regard and for expanding the ^ 
compulsory nature of these programs throughout the country. 

Courses of study in the elementary and secondary schools and their 
accompanying textbooks have been revised, or in most cases, replaced by 
new materials. The changes are intended to reduce the amount of factual 
content that students of both levels heretofore have been obliged to 
learn. Selection of content has bean made more qritically, with only 
the (presxmably) itost significant and iiip3rtant data selected. At the sarne 
time, these curricular materials have been designed to correlate with the 
other changes that Yugoslav education is presently making, especially 
in terms of objectives and ideological directions, as well as in methods 
of instruction. Textbooks and courses of study are supposed to contain 
an 'increased amount of Marxist^concepts and ideas (especially those that 
relate co labor and the role of man in socialist society) , as well as 
information about the nature of technology and science in modern Yugo- 
slavia and in the world. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary education in Yugoslavia is not compulsory. Nevertheless, ' 
in any given year, somewhere between 60 and 63 percent of the young people 
of the appropriate age level complete secondary education. 
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All students who have completed satisfactorily J years of 
elementary school are* eligible to apply for admission to a 
secondary school* However, in practice, differentiation 
occurs at this level. Students whose grades are poor generally 
tend to seek admission to schools for skilled workers , while 
students who are academically talented apply for ^entrance to ^ 
a gymnasium or a 4-year technical or other specialized school. 
In the case of certain specialized secondary schools, certaxn 
additional qualifications may be, imposed upon the candidates* 
Fine arts schools and commercial art schools usually require 
the submission of an example of a student's work, while 
schools of music, ballet, and folk-dance generally include an 
audition as part of the application for admission. 

^ Mature, working adults are now permitted to enter any 
secondary or university program of instruction without completr 
ing the work of the corresponding lower level institution — 
provided, that is, they can pass the requisite entrance 
examinations of ' the institution. In addition, intensive, short 
term ^courses are now available designed specifically to prepare 
candidates to take the entrance examinations of an advanced 

f 

school or university. 
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<3 secondly schools are of various types, with their pro- 

grams of study generally lasting anywhere from 3 to 4 years 
(grades 9-11). Most. are vocational or teacher-training 
institutions of various kinds, which will be discussed under 
"Vocational Education" and "Teacher Education" the rernaihder 
are schools of ' general education, or gymnasia. 

The Gymnasium - 

There are three types of gymnasia (grymnazi ja) , all of 
which offer a 4.year program of general education preparing 
students to enter a university. Although much of the general 
content for "all three types is similar, the classical gymnasium 
specializes in the' ancient languages, particularly Greel^.and 
Latin; the scientific gymnasium emphasizes mathematics, chemis- 
try, biology, and physics and prepares students to enter the , 
university to study in some scientific fi-eld; .the third type 
of gymnasium , the 'modern language gymnasium, emphasizes the 
study of two or more^nyodern languages, such as, English, French, 
German, and-in some areas of the country-Italian. Table 5 
shows the curriculum of two tracks in a gymnasium in Serbia. 

'increasingly, there is ,a movement, in Yugoslavia to provide 
two or all three of these .bptions for students in each second- 
' ary school. Students take some subjects that are common to all 
types (such as the mother tongue and its literature) and then 
specialize in their own particular field of interest. (Under 
the new reforms discussed " later , 'this, approach apparently will 
be intensified, so that all stuients will have the same "core curriculm" 
durir^ the first 2 years.) 

ERIC 



Tables. ' by \ 

/Curriculuo of the two tracks in a <Tynnasiuin in Serbia , /year : | 19'69 



Class periods per week 



Courses 



Total 



Serbocroatian language . r a a 

and literature 5 4 4 4 5 4 4 



History 



3 3 3 3 3 3. 2 



0 



Elements of the science of 
society and social order 
of the SFRY — 



Psychology 
Mgic 



Philosopl|(y 
Fine arts - 
Music — — -* 



1st foreign language 
2d foreign langiiage 

Latin 

Geography ^ 

Biology 



2 1.1 i 2 

1 1 1. 1^ ^ 

4 3 3 4 ^ . ^ 

* 3 3 3 - - 

2 2 - ^. 2 2 



2 ' - 2 2 2 



3 2 



2 - 3 2 2 



Chemistry — 
Physics 



— ^ 2 2 
2^2 2 



Hathemtics 



5 3 2 



Technical education 2 2 2 



Physibal training 



3 • 3 
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• Hbdem languages, social Natural sciences 
sciences, and humanities and mathematics 



--222 
.- 2 3 3 3 

2 • 5 5 5 5 

2 2 2 .2 2 



Elements of civil defense , 2 - - 2 2 

and military protection • - 2 



3 3 



I Source: The Yugoslav Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO (Belgrade) 
and The Republican Institute for the Advancement of Training and Education 
(Belgrade) . The Development of Education in Yugoslav ia, 1976-1976. 
(Belgrade: The authors, 1977). p, 75, 
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Students successfully ocnpleting a 4-year secondary program must 
pass coiprehensiw examinations. If successful, the stud^ts are awarded 
a certificate (matura)-; This certificate indicates the 
institution front which the student has>graduated and his 
specific program of study; that is, whether it is of an 
■academic character (from a gynmasium ) or technical character 
and the particular field of technical specialization (from a 
vocational school) . Students who are lonable to pass the 
examinations, successfully must either repeat the specific 
cou]^ses in which they are deficient, make up work by special studies, 
or enter industry and then continue their preparations to retake these exami- 
nations at a future date^ ' Secondary school programs are also open to adults 
on a part-tiire, eveiuj^ basis, or extranturally by independent study and the 
si±>sequent successful passing of examinations at this le-vel) . 

The continued use of the matura examinations is currently in a state of 
' flux in Yxigoslavia., Recently, action was taken in the Republic of Serbia to 
aboUsh the ngtUEa examination ^ whereas in Macedonia the natura exam is new 
no longer required of students who are odlicni (outstanding) —those with 
straight "5"s. ' 



■ I 
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Enrollment 

The nmber of students graduating fran secx^ndary sdiool, by type of insti- 

i 

tuUon, varies sa.ewhat from year to year. Table 2 gives data for the 1976-77 
graduates. Howe^;er, generally the largest nurber of such students are grad- 
uates ^f 4-year technical and other specialized schools, with a slightly 
smaller percentage ocnpleting programs in schools for skilled workers 
(i.e., trade schools). However, a close third continues to be the general 

secondary schools ( gymnasia) . 

— , c ^ 

^ Politika. (Belgrade). June 30, 1979, 5. 
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In the 1976-^^1977 school year, out of 202,440 students 
completing a secondary school of some type, 83,248 or 41.1 
percent were graduates of a trade or vocational school, for 
skilled workers, 48,243 or 23,8 percent were graduates of 

4 

general secondary schools ( gymnasia ) , and 54,859 or 27.1 
percent were graduates of a technical or other higher voca- 
tional training institution. The rest, 16,090 or 7»9 per- 
cent had completed teacher-training institutions; art schools, 

5 

or ot]aer specialized schools at the secondary level. 

Not included in these figures are the relatively larg^ 
number of graduates of special schools for the mentally re- 
tarded and the handicapped, schools for adult education, and 
the various schools for continuing and supplementary educa- 
tion — all of which also function at the secondary level. 
However, the many secondary institutions for the minorities 
are includ^ed. 

About 10 percent of secondary school students fa.il to be 
promoted to the next grade. 



Statisticki godisnjak Jugoslavs je , 1978 



Deqreg^ 

The ffatura or sAcsol-leavdJig certificate is granted by aU . gymnasia , 
h3y fine-art secondary sdiools, and by all four and five year vocational 
schools of secondary rank, sudi as those in eoononics, agriculture, forestry, 
veterinary sciences, nedical technology, transportation, construction, 
surveying, geology, hotel managatent, administration, and mining. The 
examination on which the matura is based is usually known as the zavrsni isgit, 
(graduation examination) . The exact nature of this exairdnaUon differs among 
these institutions, although certain ooimon elenents exist, such as- the in- 
clusion of material on the student's naUve language and literature. Require- 
nents also differ acooi?ding to Republic and Province. 

Further, the secondary- school leaving certificate is knovn by several 
nanes in Yugoslavia, again depending upon the B^ubUc: 

Svidetelstov za polozen zavrsen ispit (Macedonia) 
Svjedodzba o zavrsnotn ispitu (Croatia) 
SvecpcanstvD o polozencxn zavrsnctn ispitu (Serbia) 
Spricevalo o zakljuoiem ispitu (Slovenia) 
Persons over the age of ISvhodo not have the matura may also apply for 
admission to a higher educational institution after they have first ccrtpleted 
4 years of socially useful" work. Alitost invariably an entrance examination is 

required in such cases. 

Because of the great diversity in the nature and content of the zazvrsni 
ispit , university faculties and specialized institutions of higher education 
often require the passing of qualifying examinations as a means to detemane an 
appUcanfs abiUties for study in a particular field. Also, in cases where 
there are nore ^Ucants than openings, cctrpeUtive examinations are used to 
determine which persons are to be admitted. 

\ 5o 



The proposed, gradual introduction of a common core 
program in all Yugoslav secondary institutions has brought 
about a movement throughout Yugoslavia to abolish the 
matura. Thus, in June 1979 the matura was eliminated in 
Serbia. It's continued use is also in doubt in the other 
Republics and Provinces. 
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THE NEW REFORMS 

Integration 

Yugoslav educational reforms, which originated in the 
Tenth Congress of the League of Yugoslav Communists in 1974, call 
for Yugoslav education to be integrated or — using the Yugoslav 
term-" directed" (usmereno) . This change is designed primarily to 
affect secondary education, but also institutions below and above 
that level. Education is now to be integrated bolh vertically 
and horizontally from the preschool to the graduate level. Efforts 
will be made to integrate the preschool program with that of the 
local school system, rather than (as formerly) with other ag-ncies 
of the community, such as the health agencies. Education- is to be 
seen as a continuous process, available on an on-going basis 
throughout much of life. Thus, provisions are to be made for 
students who wish to terminate their education temporarily at a 
particular point after elementary school to enter the labor force. 
Young people who choose this option may participate in continuing 
programs of education to obtain hi^ier qualifications in their vocational 
fields as well as to complete course work toward a secondary school 
certificate — or even beyond. Another option which also will be 
available to them is that of re-entering regular school to con- 
tinue their studies after some experience in a field of work. 
Similarly, students completing the first level or the second 
level of higher education will likewise have the vertical option 
of entering the work force where they can continue their study 
on a part-time basis, or—after some experience in their vocation- 
re-enter a regular program of study in some higher educational 
institution. 
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Curricular Changes 

The content and courses of instruction for all levels of education 
have been reviewed and in most cases revised in some manner. Curricular 
content at the elementary level has been generally standardized so that 
at least certain elements are common throughout the country. Secondary 
education is now to possess certain common curricular content, irrespective 
of the nature of the secondary institution or its objectives. In addition, 
all secondary school work is to include vocational content and to be in- 
tegrated with the life of work so that graduates can be prepared to take 
the initial examinations qualifying them for some level of competence in 
a particular vocation or trade. 

The new educational reforms call for dividing the secondary school 
curriculum into two. parts. The first part (£rva faza) is to consist of 
the first 2 years of secondary school, during which certain courses will 
be common to all secondary school students. These will include the stu- 
dent's mother tongue, as well as the language of the majority of the 
Republic—in cases where the mother tongue differs from that of the 
language spoken by the majority in the Republic— chemistry , biology, 
physics, geography, mathematics, history, and certain work in labor and 
production. In addition, all students will be required to take work in 
Marxism and socialist self-management, as well as in military science and 
civil defense. 

As part of the New Reform, the existent courses—especially those 
that form the common core curriculum— are to include new examples in their 
revised courses of study relating to labor and the problems of labor, 
technology, and industrial processes. In addition, activities relating 
to labor education are foreseen for all courses at this level, but especially 
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for the natural sciences and mathematics. There is also to be a renewed 
emphasis on student participation in socially useful work, in technological 
activities that form part of the work of various school clubs and youth 
organizations, notably that of the Pioneers, the People's Youth, the Young 
Technicians, and the Pupil Cooperatives. Again, such participation is 
intended to provide students with work experiences which will prepare them 
for their future vocations and for the vocational studies during their last 
year(s) of secondary school. 

Students who complete the first phase of secondary schooling under 
the new program (that is, the first 2 years of secondary school) may 
enter the labor force and continue their education on a part-time basis, 
or they may enroll in a program of further specialization under 
phase two ( druga faza ) , which provides 1 or 2 more years of further study. 
Young people also may, if they wish, enter the labor force for a few years 
and then resume their full-time studies at a later date. 

Vocational specialization is to take place during the second phase of. 
secondary education. The length of this specialization will continue to 
depend, as it does now, upon the nature of the particular vocation or 
specialization. In some cases, therefore, this will mean that the student 
will continue his studies only for 1 additional year, but in most, this 
will mean 2 more years— again, as it does at present. At this second 
phase or level, emphasis will be upon the vocational preparation of the 
young people, with only a few subjects being required as common to all 
secondary school students in these grades. Subjects proposed for the 
core curriculum at this level include the mother tongue, military prepared- 
ness and civil defense, socialist self -management, and physical education, 
approximately 5 to 7 hours per week. The rest of the time, it is projected 
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will be devoted to vocational specialization and preparation for further 
professional study, as the case may be. In this context, the gyipnasium 
also will have a vocational or paraprof essional context, for it will in- 
clude in its program courses that will prepare the students to qualif3r 
at some level in a vocation. Although its students may thus enter specific 
vocational and paravocational fields immediately after completion of their 
studies in the new form of the gymnasium , most will probably continue their 
studies in ^higher educational institutions. 

In addition, special programs for the slow learner, physically handi- 
capped students and the gifted have been introduced or revised. Children 
who are of another nationality than that of the particular region in 
which they are living will be provided with an expanded program including 
content about the culture, history and customs of the nationality. Aca- 
demically talented youngsters and children who exhibit special talents in 
art, music, and dance are to be given added opportunities for develop- 
ing their special abilities. Moreover, throughout secondary school, 
the media (television, theatre, motion pictures, radio, and newspapers 
and periodicals), cultural institutions (libraries, museums, and reading- 
rooms), sports groups, youth organizations and all other elements of Yugo- 
slav society in any way related to, or having an influence upon youth, are 
to provide programs and increased activities relating to the social, tech- 
nical, political, vocational, and ideological education of the youth. 

Vocational guidance is to be given special emphasis in all secondary 
schools. Students are to be assisted in determining their aptitude for 
various vocations. This program of work preparedness will be made man- 
datory for all secondary schools, so that all students from these institutions 
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vill have some marketable vocaUonal skill upon graduation and have reached 
one of the lower levels of vocational qualificatioh. At the same time, 
though, no organized program for training vocational counsellors or special 
staff positions of professional vocational oounoellors are being planned. 
Rather, classrocm teachers and vocational educators are largely to assume 
this role on a non-formal basis. In addition, the various children's and 
yovtth gxoips -will be recruited to assist and reinforce this pLX)gram of 
education-in-labor: the Pioneers, the People's Youth, tlie various tech- 
nological and scientific stu3y gro\5)s, and other related organizations. 

Graduates of the second phase, similar to those who ccnplete the 
first phase, may enter the labor force iirroediately with their secondary 
education being terminal except for possible further training in their 
particular trade or vocation. Ihey may also work for several years, gain 
experience in their specific field of vocaUonal training, and then return 
to a higher educaUonal insUtuticn to take further work of a specialized 
- nature in their field of conpetency. In^many instances, graduates of 
vocaUonal insUtuUons who wish to pursue their educaUon will take on- 
the-job training or enroll in courses and educaUonal programs associated 
with their place of enplqyiient. Persons who successfully conplete tliese 
programs will be able to advance their vocaUonal qualif icaUons according 
to the Agreement on Unified Basis for OccupaUonal ClassificaUon (described 
under "VocaUonal EducaUon") . 

The introducUon of the new curricular reforms in the secondary schools 
of Yugoslavia is proceedu^at a deliberate pace. Curricular changes affecting 
the first 2 years of the secondary school program, that is, the so-called 
core curriculim previously described, have been introduced in the Socialist 
Republics of CroaUa, Macedonia, Montenegro, and Serbia, including the 
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Autonomous Provinces of Vojvodina and Kosovo. In Slovenia, 
these changes have up to now affected only the programs of the 
teacher-training institutions at the secondary school level, 
which have adopted the core curriculum. Presently, work is 
proceeding to complete the transition to the new reforms in all 
the secondary institutions of Slovenia: Similar activities are 
taking place in the Socialist Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
which should be introduced in the schools of that Republic 
during the 1980-81 school year. The introduction of these 
reforms has p^oeeded even more slowly following the first 2 
years of a common core program. As this is being written, only 
Croatia and the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina have imple- 
mented these changes in Phase II of the program of the secondary 
schools, although a few schools in the Socialist Republic of 
Serbia and the Autonomous Province of Kosovo are currently 
experimenting with the concept. 

Thus, by September 1980, all Republics and Provinces will 
have introduced some parts of these reforms in their secondary 
schools. Implemented by then probably will be the first year 
of the first phase of secondary schools (i.e., the first year 
of secondary school) in all, or most, of the secondary level 
institutions. Further, it is anticipated that the reforms 
will be fully functional at all grade levels by the mid-1980 's. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
All vocational and professional activities in Yugoslavia are divided 
into eight levels and two sublevels by the Agreement on Unified Bases for 
Occupational Classification of 1977. Level requirements differ from voca- 
tion to vocation as well as within each specified vocation. 

Level I, the lowest, requires completi9n of the 8-year elementary 
school program, at which time the student goes to work at some menial 
position for which few skills, if any, are required and which can ordinarily 
be met by a person with this minimal educational background. 

The next four levels (II-V) are reached through work in,. industry 
and/or study in secondary educational institutions. Level II generally 
requires meeting the standards for Level I plus some work experience and/or 
specialized training? Level III may be reached by working 2 years at 
Level I and 1 year at Level II or by further vocational specialization. 
Level IV requires that the person has met the requirements for the first 
three levels and then can demonstrate skill and competence in his vocation 
at the requisite Level IV in the examinations. This requirement may also 
be met by satisfactory com^etion of Level I, followed by 2 years of 
specialized vocational training in the particular field and satisfactory 
achievement on the vocational examinations. Students completing the first 
2 years of secondary school (i.e., phase 1 of secondly education) may 
qualify either at Level III or Level IV, depending upon their achievement 
of the vocational proficiency examinations in their respective vocations. 
Level V consists of persons who have been trained in a 2- to 5-year program 
for skilled workers. Often they are sent to schools to further their education 
by the various industries. In this way technicians, machine operators, and 
other industrial workers may receive specialized training at the secondary 
school level while being supported by their employers. 
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In the case of some professio.ns or vocations, only a few or none of 
the earlier levels need be completed. For example, a person studying for 

r 

the medical degree oust complete levels I to III,, but then normally skips 
all the levels between IV and VII. 

After Level V come two sub-levels. Level VI and Level IV^. A student ^ 
may come to study at Level VI directly from Level IV or through Level V, 
although the latter case is rather rare, since Level V is considered terminal. 
Increasingly, also, some prior successful work experience is required for 
admission to a Level VI program^ The study usually lasts 2 years, at the 
completion of which the student goes to work in his chosen vocation for 2 
more years. After this work experience, individuals may proceed to Level VII, 
if they wish. However, since Levels V, VI, VI^ are vocationally related, most 
students who intend to go to a higher educational institution proceed directly 
from Level IV to Level VII, which is of higher education rank. 

Level VII is also divided into two sub-levels. Receiving the first 
degree from a higher education institution indicates Level VII. Completing 
professional specialization or a master's degree indicates Level VII^. The 
program of 'study in most universitry-level institutions is 4 to 5 years in 
length, upon completion of which the student has also completed Level VII of 
his vocational qualification. He or she can then continue studies at the 
univers-ity on a graduate basis or proceed to go to^rk and then finish special- 
ization (Level VII^) by further study. The length training and coursework 
at this level depends, of course, upon the particular field. Level VIII, which 
is the highest of these vocational levels, involves study for the doctorate 
either in an academic field or, most often, in some of the medical or medically 
related specialties* 
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School Centers 

It. is envisioned that much of the vocational training and education 

under the new'. reforms 'will be given in what are known as "school centers" 

(skolski centri )> These centers are institutions, first established by a 1959 

resolution of the Natiqnal ^ssembly, where skilled training is given in one 

or more related vocations. These centers are to be expanded and are to be 

more fully integrated vertically by a particular vocation or profession, 

so that they can include all, or some combination, of secondary school studies 

f 

In the vocation or profession, related training at the higher education level, 

and even "graduate work leading to the master's or doctor's degree. Existing 

centers have mostly been at the secondary level. 

Although tl)e development of these ceqj^ters under the new reforms is 

currently in process and their exact nature and character is generally 

• . ■ # 

still in the formative stage, it appears that these centers will continue to 

include one or perhaps two or core related vocations or trades at the secondary 

level, but now in many cases will be associated with a faculty or department 

of a university o;r with a technical institution of university rank. 
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Vocational Schools 

Vocational education at the secondary level includes (1) schools for 
training skilled workers, (2) technical schools, (3) art schools, (4) trade 
or vocational schools, (5) teachers' schools, (6) military schools, and (7) 
"people's universities and workers' universitites . " 

Schools for Skilled Workers .— Two levels of skilled qualifications for 
industrial, mining, construction, and some agricultural workers exist. The 
first is that of "skilled workman" (kvalif iciran radnik or sometimes, kvalifikovan 
radnik), and the second— the higher grade— is that of "highly skilled workman" 
(visokokvalif ikovan radnik) . Persons who have obtained a semi-skilled level 
in their place of employment (through work experience and a satisfactory 
examination), may attempt to obtain skilled status. Thi,s can be done through 
one of two methods: enrolling in a school for training skilled workers (usually 
a 2-year program of study) , or by enrolling in a 6- to 12-month training program 
of a peoples' or workers' university or in a program of continuing education 
at a. vocational school, and then taking an examination on the skill or trade 
before a special commission. A certificate of qualification as a skilled worker 
is awarded the successful e^^inees . Elementary school graduates are also 
qualified to be admitted without previous work experience. 

Technical Schools ; Offering i- to 4-year programs, technical schools 
(technicke skole ) are intended to train students at an ihtermediate level of 
qualifications for certain vocational areas, such as, drafting, medical, veter- 
inary and dental technology, banking and commerce (store clerks, bookkeepers, 
and buyers), electornfes, forestry, transportation, librarianship, and hotel 
management . 
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Art Schcx)ls . —Literally, the term xmetnicke skole ireans "art school." 
However, in this category are included not only the- schools 
of fine arts that function at the secondary level, but also 
secondary schools specializing in music, ballet, commercial 
arts, drama, etc. Art schools offer up to 4 years of studies.; 

/ ' ■ / 

Trade or Vocational Schools . —Trade /or vocational schools 
( skole za kvalif ikovane rkdnike ) , o^ffering programs of 2 *or— 

most frequently — 3 years , train workers in a particular trade 

1 ; 

or vocational skill, such as cons/truction , hotel services, 
automobile and tractor repairs, -mining, etc. The level o^ 
vocational qualifications that the graduates of these institu- 
tions receive is, of course > dependerjt -somewhat upon their own 

/ i 

abilities and mastery iof tAeir fieldj but is usually at a 
relatively low level— II or III— undir the new system on the 
Unified Basis for Occupational Classi^fication . 

Teachers' Schools . —Described elsewhere, in some detail, teadiers' 
school ( ucitelske skole ) are intended ti train lower elementary 
school ^te-achers only (grades 1 through 4\. Their courses of 
study ar^e generally 5 years in length. Tl^ey are intended to 
provide '^oth some general education to their students and pro- 
fessional training in education. In some respects, therefore, 

they are akin to the gymnasium , whereas in cithers they are more 

\ \ 
like a specialized technical school in that f^hey tram students 

for a particular vocation. 
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•- Miii±ary-Schools .-- Described later in some detail, military 
schools ( vojni skoli ) train young men to become non-commissioned 
officers in the military forces of Yugoslavia. 

People's Universities and Workers ' Universities .—Despite the 
nomenclature employed, neither a workers' university (randnicki) 
univerzitet ) nor a people's university (norodni univerz itet ) 
is a university in the traditional meaning of the, word. Each 
is basically an institution of continuing education for adults, 
and although it may offer courses at the secondary and higher 
educational level, these are usually restricted to no more than 
the first two years of higher education. In other cases, as- 
sistance may be offered adults seeking to do university study 
extramurally through establishing a consultation center or 
"help sessions," but this is the extent of the involvement 
in university level studies. 
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Table 6» Curriculum of the second phase of the technical schools for machinists 
in Croatia: ,19771 



Courses 



^ Number of hours per year 



Grand total 1,120 1^024 

General core: 

Total 245 192 

Serbo-Croatian or Croato-Serbian 70 64 

Theory and practice of self -managing socialism 35 

Mathematics 70 64 

Physical education 70 64 

Theoretical vocational: 

Tatal itli 

Economics and organization of production 70 

Technical mechanics 70 

Elements of materials 70 

Automatization 70 - 

Technical design and elements of machines 175 

Production and technology: 

Total- ^ 832 

Technology in business 70 

Professional technology ~ 

Productive work 350 768 
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^The second (final) phase of the secondary program takes place in the 3rd and 
4th years. Completion of this program and the successful passing of the requisite 
examinations qualifies the students for work on Level IV of the scale of the 
Agreement on Unified Bases for Occupational Classif ication, 

^The third year also includes 105 hours of practical training. Optional 
courses during the third and fourth years include 140 hours. 

72 
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HIGHER EDOCATICN 

There are a nuntoer of different types of higher educational 

' institutions existent in Yugoslavia today: universities, high schools, 

higher schools, academies, theological seminaries, and workers and people's 

universities. A university consists of a number of faculties and (usually) 

other organizational divisions, provides an extended curriculum in a 

variety of fields, perhaps offei^ the •doctorate, and my have a nuntoer 

of ancillary research of other institutes attached to it. A faculty is 

similar to a "school" a "departnent" in an American university. There 

are 18 institutions in Yugoslavia that can be. labeled . t >ersities" under 

the Yugoslav legal definition. (See table 8.) However, at l^^ast foin: 

of these are presently in the development stage. To be recognized by 

Federal statute as a university, a higher educational institution must 

have at least three faculties. Of the 18, half have ccrae into existence 

since 1970; and all except three (Zagreb, Ljubljana, and Belgrade) were 

founded after World War II, althou^ ixi several cases they are expansion 

of pre-war faculties thathadbeen attached to one or the other of the 

older institutions. Yugoslavia had 180 faculties of university status 

in 1977--1978. Of these, 64 were in technical areas, 20 wre in economics, 

19 in law, 11 in nedicine, 9 in philosophy and the rest in such widely 

diverse fields as dentistry, mathematics, biology, adrainistration, political 

science, physical culture, veterixikry medicine, tourism, hotel management, 
5 

and the like. 

A hi^i school ( visQka Ikola ) , of \^ich there are presently five in 
nunber, is the term applied to describe a specialized institution of university 

federal Statistical Office. Statisti&d godiSnjak Jugoslavije, 1978. 
( Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia, 1978 ). Belgrade: The Federal Statis- 
tical Office, 1978, p. 364. 
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rank, having 4- or 5-- year programs of study. It my also offer the 
doctorate . 

A higher school (vija ^kola ) is a post-secondary institution that 
provides less than fuli univeraity-level work. HSost of these latter 
institutions offer programs that are 2 or 3 yeare in length with the 
purpose of training personnel at a level that is more advanced or special- 
ized than that in a secondary vocational school, but less than that of a 
university or of a hi^ school. Eaphasis is vpon meeting practical wrk- 
related needs, with a minimum of theory. Oonpletion of the programs of 
study of these institutions is usually at Level I of university work. In 
some ways these schools function similarly to American junior colleges, 
although the analogy is not an exact one, since ordinarily they tend 
perhaps to be more specialized and vocationally orientated toward a 
particular field than do their American counterparts. Among these schools 
are included business and coranerical schools, schools for medical and 
veterinary technologists, schools for training transportation personnel, 
social work, internal security, social organizations, agriculture, statis- 
tics, coninunications, mechanical technology, construction, and surveying. 
In the 1977-1978 school year, there were 136 such advanced schools with an 
enrollment of 119,560 students, of ^^om 39,045 were in technical fields, 
73,450 in the social science, and the rest in medical, agricultural or 

forest technologies. A vast proportion (nearly two-thirds) were taking 

7 

their course wo3* in seme program of continuation studies. 

Academies can be of several types. Although their level may vary, all 

^It should be noted that the '*hi^ school*' ( visoka ^la ) provides 
programs of study that are more advanced and theoretically based than does 
the '^higher school" ( vi^a asola ), despite the latter's greater comparative 
degree vixen translated into English. 

'^Yugoslavia. Federal Statistical Office. Statistical Pocket-Book 
of Yugoslavia, 1979 . Belgrade, 1979, p. 130. 
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include at least some post-secondary courses. In this category are included 
teachers' academies, musical academies (conservatories of music), fine 
art academies, academies for stagecraft and the theater, radio, television, 
and film, naval and military academies, etc. Historically, these insti- 
tutions generally provided a one or two-year program of study beyond 
secondary school, althougbi sometimes they also offered a preparatory second- 
ary curriculvim of a specialized nature. In more recent times, many of these 
academies have assumed the role of four-year post-secondary institutions, 
providing pixjgrams of study in their specialized fields at university level 
and have become affiliated as divisions of the university. Further, it was 

from the existing Academies of the Arts in Belgrade that the Arts University 

g 

of Belgrade was formed in 1975. 

•Iheological soninaries are also post-secondary institutions, usually 
four or five years in length. Their purpose is, of course, the preparation 
of clergymen for the particular faith— Catholic, Orthodox, ^sl«n, or Prot- 
estant. Some denaninations also have preparatory, secondary schools for 
this purpose. 

The \rorkers' and people's miversities are not universities in the real 
sense. Rather, they are centers of continuing adult education, providing 
very varied pixjgrams of a social, cultural, political, academic, and voca- 
tional nature. Included in their programs are lectures, motion pictures, 
concerts, and dances. In addition, 

may give courses for adults that are at the elementary school level, 

as basic literacy, vocational curricula at the first tvwo years of university 

level. 



^These academies, which are instructional institutions, should not be 
confused with the various Yugoslav academies of sciences which are scholarly 
institutions devoted to research, publications, and the recognition of academic 
excellence of individuals. 
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Table 8 

UNIVERSITIES IN YUGOSLAVIA WITH DATE OF FOUNDING 



Date Founded University 



Faculties and Affiliated Institutions* 



1669 



University of Zagreb, 
Sveuciliste ii Zagrebu 



1905 



University of Belgrade 
Univerzitet u Beogradu 



*Parttal list* 
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Faculty of Agriculture 

Faculty of Architecture 

Faculty of Civil Engineering 

Faculty of Defectology 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Economic Science 

Faculty of Electrical Engineering 

Faculty of Foreign Trade 

Faculty of Forestry 

Faculty of Geodesy 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Mechanical and 

Naval Engineering 
Faculty of Mining Engineering, 

Geology, and Petroleum 
Faculty of Natural Sciences 

and Mathematics 
Faculty of Pharmacy and 

Biochemistry 
Faculty of Philosophy 
Faculty of Physical Education 
Faculty of Political Sciences 
Faculty of Technology 
Faculty of Veterinary Medicine 

Faculty of Agriculture 
Faculty of Architecture 
Faculty of Civil Engineering 
Faculty of Defectology 

(i.e., Special Education) 
Faculty of Dentistry 
Faculty of Electrical Engineering 
Faculty of Forestry 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Mining and Geology 

at Belgrade 
Faculty of Mining and Metallurgy 
Faculty of Organizational (i.e.. 

Administrative) Sciences 
Faculty of Pharmacy 
Faculty of Philosophy 
Faculty of Philology 
Faculty of Physical Education 
Faculty of Political Sciences 
Faculty of Sciences 
Faculty of Technology and Metallurgy 



? 
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1919 



1595 

1809 
1919 



1946 



Faculty of Theology at 

Ljubljana 
(The faculty is an inde- 
pendent institution of 
university rank; it was 
formerly attached to the 
University of Ljubljana) 

University of Ljubljana 
Univerza u Ljubljani* 
Reconstituted 
Reopened 



University Cyril and 
Methodius of Skopje 

Univerzitet Kiril i. 
Metodij vo Skopje 



Faculty of Architecture, Civil 

Engineering and Geodesy 
Faculty of Biotechnics 
Faculty of Economics 
Faculty of Electrical Engineering 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Natural Science and 

Technology 
Faculty of Philosophy 
Faculty of Sociology, Political 

Science, and Journalism 
Academy of Music 
Academy of Theater, Radio, Film 

and Television 
Higher School of Maritime 

Engineering 
Higher School of Pedagogy 

School of Physical Culture 



Higher 
Higher 
Higher 
Higher 
Higher 



School of Public Administration 
School of Safety Engineering 
School of Sanitary Workers 
School of Social Workers 



Faculty 


of 


Agriculture 


Faculty 


of 


Architecture 


Faculty 


of 


Biology 


Faculty 


of 


Chemistry 


Faculty 


of 


Civil Engineering 


Faculty 


of 


Economics 


Faculty 


of 


Electrotechnics 


Faculty 


of 


Forestry 


Faculty 


of 


Geography 


Faculty 


of 


Law 


Faculty 


of 


Mathematics 


Faculty 


of 


Mechanical Engineering 


Faculty 


of 


Medicine 


Faculty 


of 


Metallurgy 


Faculty 


of 


Philology 


Faculty 


of 


Philosophy 


Faculty 


of 


Physics 


Faculty 


of 


Technology 



^Xne OlxXCXaX Uaiuc UX Ulie uuxvc;j.oa.ujf w^^w o J 

Univerza Edvarda Kardelja v Llubljani (Edward Kardelj University of Ljubljana) 
to honor the Slovene revolutionary and political figure who passed away on 
February 10, 1979. 
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1949 University of Sarajevo 

Univerzitet u Sarajevu 



1961 University of Novi Sad 

Univerzitet u Novom Sadu 



1965 University of Nis 

Univerzitet u Nisu 



1970 University of Pristina 

Univerzitet u Pristini 
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Faculty of Agriculture 
Faculty of Architecture and Town 
Planning 

Faculty of Building and Constuction 
Faculty of Economics 
Faculty of Forestry 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering 
Electro-Technical Faculty 
Faculty of Medicine 
Faculty of Metallurgy (at Zenica) 
Faculty of Mining (at Tula) 
'Faculty of Philosophy 
Faculty of Political Sciences 
Faculty of Sciences 
Faculty o'f Technology Physical 

Culture (High School) 
Faculty of Veterinary Science 

Faculty of Agriculture 

Faculty of Civil Engineering 

Faculty of Economics 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Natural Science and 

Mathematics 
Faculty of Philosophy 
Faculty of Physical Culture 
Faculty of Technical Sciences 
. Faculty of Technology 
Academy of Fine Arts 
Pedagogical-Technical Faculty 

Faculty of Civil Engineering 
Faculty of Economics 
Faculty of Electronic Engineering 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering 
Faculty of Medicine 
Faculty of Occupational Safety 
Faculty of Philosophy 

Faculty of Agriculture 
^Faculty of Economics 
Faculty of Engineering 
Faculty of Law 
Faculty of Medicine 
Faculty of Natural Sciences 

Mathematics 
Faculty of Philosophy 
' Academy of Art 
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1973 Belgrade Arts University 
Univerzitet umetnosti u 
Begradu 



1973 i Univ^si^ of Rijeka 
^ Svsuciliste u Rijeci 



1973 University Veljko 

Vlahovic of Titograd 
Univerzitet Veljko 
VlahoviS^ u Titogradu 



1974 University of Split 
Sveu&ili)^te u Splitu 



1975 University of Banja Luka 
Univerzitet u Banja Luca 



Faculty of Applied Arts 
Faculty of Dramatic Arts 
Faculty of Fine Arts 
Faculty of Musical Art 

Faculty of Ecorcmics 
Faculty of Education 
Faculty of Engineering 
Faculty of Hotel Management 
Faculty of Iivaustrial Education 
Faculty of Law 
Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Seamanship and transportatian 
University CJenter of Econotdcs 
and Organizational Sciences 
Hi^ Sdiool of Econcinics (at Pula) 
MaritinB Hi^^ School 
Teacber Training School (at Gospic) 
Teadier Training Sc±ool (at Pvila) 
Teacher Training Sdiool(at Fijeka) 

Faculty of Eoonamics 

Faculty of Education 

Faculty of Engineering 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of >fetallurgy 

Faculty of Philosophy (projected) 

Faculty of Chanistry and Technology 

Faculty of Ecxnotiics 

Faculty- of Electrical, Mechanical^ 

and Marine Engineerirg ^ 
Faculty of Lsew 

Faculty of Philosc^iy (at Zadar)- 
Faculty of Toxirism and Foreign 

Trade (at Dxibrovnik) 
Departtrent of Civil Engineering 
(extension of the Faculty of 
Civil Engineering of tihe Univ- 
ersity of Zagreb) 

Faculty of Chemical Engineering 
Faculty .of Eoonamics 
Faculty of Electrical Engineering 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering 
Hi^ier School of Econanics and 

Cortiterce 
Hi^^ School of Tecimology 
Pedagogical Acadeny 
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1975 



1975 



1976 



1976 



1977 



\jniversity of Maribor 
Univerza u Mariboru 



Uniyersity of Osijek 
Sveiiciliste u Osijeku 

Sveto'^ar Mafkovic Uni*- 
ver^ity in Kragujevac 

Unlvetzltet Svetozar 
Mark6vl6 u Kragujevcu 



University of Tuzla 
Univerzitet u Tuzli 



Dzemal Bijedic Uni- 
sity of Mostra 

Univerzitet Dzemal 
Bi1edi6 u ^tostaru 

\ 



Faculty of Agricultre 

Faculty of Economics and Commerce 

Faculty of Organizational (i.e., 

Administrative) Sciences 
Faculty of Technical Sciences 
Pedagogical Academy - 

This institution is still in the 
organizational stage, although 
classes are being held. 

Faculty of Economics 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering 
Faculty of Natural' Sciences and 

Mathematics 
Faculty of Technical Teacher 

Training (at Xacak) 

Faculty of Commerce 

Faculty of Education 

Faculty of Electrical Engineering 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Mining and Geology 

Faculty of Technology 

Faculty of Economics 
Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Mechanical Engineering 
Pedagogical Academy 
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Note: In the case of ail the eariler existing universities, various dates 
are given for their establishment, due to several reasons. Sometimes the date 
used is the one when the institution first came into existence, perhaps as a 
secondary school or a theological seminary. In other instances, the date cited 
is the one when a faculty was established in the town as a branch of another 
institution or when 'the \first university-level courses were introduced. In 
still o\:her cases, the date is the one when several existing faculties were 
consolidated into 'one administrative unit. In still another case, it is the 
year when an already existing faculty became independent of its mother insti- 
tution. Finally, the date weed for the founding of an university is the one in 
which a law was passed giving it its legal basis for existence as an university. 
Hence, Yugoslav sources are not consistent in the matter, although the reasons 
for the dajtes cited are usually noted. The dates given herein are therefore 
arbitrary^ 

Sourbfes: a) University of Belgrade. PreRled predavanja za skolsku 1977/78 
godinu . ( Survey of Lectures for the 1977-78 School Year ) (Belgrade: The Uni- 
versity, p.978) ^ ^ 

b) University of Zagreb. Red predavanja u zimskom i l.ietnom 
s emestru/^kolske Rodine 1975-1976 (Schedule of Lectures for the Winter |nd Sim- 
mer Semesters of Ihri975:i976 School Year) (Zagreb: The University, 1976) 

\ ^ L^Ttemational Handbook of Universities and Other Institutions 

of Highir Education. Seventh edition. (Paris: The International Association of 
Universities , 1978) 
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d) Internationales Universitats-Handbuch (International 

Guide to Universities ). Second edition. (Munich: Verlag Dokumentation, 1976) 

e) The World of Learning . 19 79-1980 Volume II. Thirtieth 
edition. (London: Europa Publications, Limited, 1979). Because of their com- 
prehensiveness," the last three volumes have been relied upon most heavily. 
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We 9. Number of schools and students in various specialities in high schools, by Republic and Autonomous 
Province: 1978-79. 



Republic or 
Autonomous 
Province 




Technical Sciences 


Medical Sciences 


Agriculture and Forestry 


Social Sciences 


Schools 


Students 




Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 




Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 



Total 131 114,693 49 



33,023 



5.114 



Bosnia and 
tierzegoviud— ~ 




14,785 


2 


1,002 


1 


334 




— 1 


1,159 


1 


1,159 










16,336 


16 


6,365 


1 


986 




~ 7 


5,627 












~ 9 


7,446 


2 


A97 


1 


969 




— 46 


39,971 


22 


15,044 


1 


2,825 






12,807 




2,492 








— 12 


16,562 


A 


6,464 







3.406 



1 
2 
1 

3 



378 
526 
246 
1,256 



71 
10 

18 
5 
5 

20 

8 



74.150 
13,449 

8,607 
5,101 
5,734 

20,846 ; 
"iO , 315 

10,098 



Source: Adapted from Federal Statistical Office. Statlstiggl P°cket-Book of Yugoslavia^ 1980. Belgrade: 
Federal Statistical Office, 1980, p. 135. 
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Table 10. Number of schools and students in various specialties in higher schools, by Republic and Autonomous Province: 
1978-79. 



Republic or 


Total 




Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics 


lecnnxcaj 


Dcxences 


neaxcax 


Cat at^ AO 


Agriculture and 
Forestry 


Social Sciences 


Auconomous 

Province Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


ocnooxs 


DuUQenus 




C 1 1 rl on a 
D UULLvsIlUo 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


btuaents 


Total 


218 


325, 


031 






734 


72 


74,861 


20 


23,351 


16 


16,700 


80 


190,803 


Bosnia and 






























Herzegovina — 


40 


47; 


210 


1 


1, 


272 










■3 


X , 0/ 3 




?Q ML 


Montenegro 


4 


7, 


266 


- 




- 


1 


1 584 






- 


- 


3 


5,682 




50 


57, 


546 


1 


1, 


587 


17 


14,485 


4 


4,792 


4 


3,221 


21 


32,890 


Macedonia 


29 


40, 


633 


5 


1, 


683 


8 


10,319 


3 


2,623 


2 


1,893 


10 


23,900 


Slovenia 


17 


22, 


214 


1 


1, 


523 


4 


6,265 


1 


1,093 


1 


1,355 


7 


11,652 


Serbia 


























18 


46,937 


(proper) 


51 


89, 


522 


2 


5, 


082 


18 


22,9^4 


5 


7,809 


4 


5,333 


Kosovo 


9 


34, 


352 


1 


2, 


816' 


2 


5,169 


1 


1,734 


1 


815 


3 


23,532 


Vojvodina 


18 


26, 


288 


3 


1, 


771 


7 • 


4,600 


1 


1,135 


1 


2,208 


5 


16,316 



Source: Adapted frim Federal Statistical Office. Statistical Pocket-Book of Yugoslavia , 1%0. Belgrade: Federal 
Statistical Office, 1980, p. 134. 
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Table 11* Number of faculties or schools, students, and instructors in higher 
education institutions: 1978-79* 





Schools 


Students 


Instructors 


Subject 


or 

* acuxuXcs 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 








FACULTIES 


Total 


198 


314,216 


188,821 


125,395 


9,361 


7,816 


1,545 


Natural & Mathe- 
matical Sciences 


8 


12, 525 


6,795 


5,730 


682 


516 


166 


Natural Science, 
Mathematics, & 
Technology 


1 


1,523 


- 757 


766 


117 


112 


5 


Mathematics 


1 


289 


161 


128 


21 


17 


4 


rtiysics 


1 


• 187 


106 


81 


21 


18 


3 


Chemistry 


1 


577 


212 


365 


20 


12 


8 


Biology 


1 


296 


121 


175 


15 


11 


4 


Geography 


1 


334 


256 


78 


11 


11 


- 


Technology 


71 


72-; 304 


60,234 


12,070 


2,857 


2,515 


342 


Medicine 


12 


17,244 


7,667 


9,577 








Dentistry 


4 


3,714 


1,751 


1,963 


201 


158 


43 


Pharmacy 


4 


2,385 


361 


2,024 


117 


64 


53 


Agriculture 


8 


9,844 


7,430 


2,414 


503 


416 


87 


Forestry 


4 


3,063 


2,334 


729 


160 


142 


18 


Veterinary Medi- 
cine 


3 


2,435 


■ 1,651 


784 


206 


<-> 

175 


31 


Biotechnology 


1 


1,355 


805 


550 


161 


140 


21 



8G 
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Subject V 


Schools 
or 

acuities 


Students 


Instructors 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Economics 


22 


0^ y DOO 




29 091 


787 


677 


110 




1 


2,832 


1,243 


1,589 


85 


71 


14 


Turism and 
Foreign Trade 


1 


751 


425 


326 


37 


30 


7 


Hotel Manage- 
ment 


1 


770 


454 


316 


32 


22 


10 


Turism and 
Hotel Manace- 
ment 


1 




996 


99 


15 


14 


1 




20 ' 


58,103 


30,145 


27,958 


547 


485 


62 


Political 


4 


8,972 


5,493 


3,479 


226 


189 


37 


Organizational 
Science 


1 


3,011 


2,492 


519 


37 


33 


4 


Organi zational 
and Informa- 

(Science) 


1 


1,746 


960 


786 


32 


29 


3 


Philosophy 


10 


30,310 


14,542 


15,768 


828 


671 


157 


Philology 


2 


4,582 


1,362 


3,220 


130 


93 


37 

« 


Journalism 


1 


291 j 184 


107 








PHiir^At""! on 


2 


2,164 


I 

905 


1,259 


66 


57 


9 


Industrial 
Education 


1 


1,536 


1,019 


517 


81 


71 


10 

— — 


Interf acuity 
Studies in 
Social Work 


1 


302 


39 


263 


* 






Special Educatiot 


1 / 


2,800 


749 


2,051 


73 


47 


26 


Phys^ical Culture 


5 


3,325 


2,833 


492 


137 


116 


21 


Civil Defense 


1 


1,663 


1,542 


121 


37 


32 


' 5 



Table 11/ p. 3 

ACADEMIES AND FACULTIES OF ART 



Total 


16 


3,580 


2,161 


1,419 


591 


496 


95 


Fine Arts 


5 


964 


680 


284 


133 


125 


8 


Applied Arts 


1 


302 


165 


137 


51 


43 


8 

• 


Musical Arts 


7 


1,729 


893 


836 


299 


232 


67 


Theater, Filing 
Radio, and 
Television 


3 


585 


423 


162 


108 


96 


12 




HIGH SCHOOLS 




Total 




7,173 


4,968 


2,205 


301 


268 


33 


Technical 


1 


2,539 


2,188 


351 


153 


142 


11 


Economic 
Commercial 


1 


2,987 


1,527 


1,460 


- 77 


60 


17 


Organizational 
Work 


1 


1,180 


896 


284 


49 


46 


3 


Physical ^ 
Culture 


" 1 


467 


357 


110 


22 


20 


2 








HIGHER 


SCHOOLS 








Total 


131 


114,639 


70,100 


44,539 


3,708 


2,978 


730 


Technical 


29 


19,740 


16,171 


3,569 


707 


613 


94 



Table 11, 


p. 4 








P1 

0 X 




1 

Schools 


S 


tudents 




Instructors 


Subject 


or 

Faculties 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Transportation 


8 


'4,851 


4,344 


507 


228 


197 


31 


Medicine 


4 


5,108 


846 


4,262 


176 


138 


38 


Agriculture 


6 


1,948 


1,552 


396 






16 


Economics 


15 


29,110 


15,217 


13,893 


J m 




72 


Lav and 

Administration 


4 


6,671 

0 


3,502 


3,169 


103 


94 


14 


Statistics 


1 


51 


21 


30 


21 


17 


4 


Education 


39 


25,623 


12,397 


13,226 


1 '^60 

X , JU\J 


985 


375 


Social Work 


5 


4,195 


1,384 


2,811 


72 


52 


20 


Internal 
Affairs 


2 


1,014 


932 


82 


36 


31 


5 


Organizational 
Work 


2 


2,901 


2,434 


467 


89 


86 


3 


Workers' 
Education 


16 


l.'^,427 


11,300 


2,127 


423 


365 


58 



Source: Savezni zavod za statistiku. Statistlckl godisnjak Jugoslavi.je. 1979. 
(Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia . 1979 ) Twenty-sixth year. Belgrade: July, 1979, 
p. 364. 

Data on instructional staff is for the year 1978-1979. 
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Table 12. Number of graduates awarded the specialist, masters, and doctor of science 
by field of study: 1978 



Field of study Specialist Masters Doctor of Science 



Total 


234 


1,703 


772 




8 


126 


38 






7 


2 




14 


13 


12 




16 


■■ 4 








1 






— 


12 


1 




1 


63 


24 


Chemicfil engineering 


- 


. 22 


25 






137 


40 


'/ 


— 


14 


4 


Data Processing 




24 




Demography and social geography - 


— 


8 


2 


<> 




41 


7 


Economics ' 


3 


233 


82 




1 


16 


8 






57 






" 


19 


11 






3 


1 


Forestry 




14 


6 






7 


6 




7 


12 


6 




2 


18 


7 






12 


1 






34 


20 




'JO 


7 


2 
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History of Literature - 10 13 

Law 6 67 31 

Library science • ^ — - — « - - 

Literature 30 13 

Mathematics 8 39 11 

Mechanics ^ - 3 

Mechanical Engineering - A3 12 

Medicine 110 188 195 

Metallurgy — .~ 

Mining 



4 3 



Nuclear science — - 1 

Organizational science 

Phanaacy : ^ 

philology 



31 * 
11 2 



Philosophy 



22 17 
1 5 



Physical chemistry " ~ ^ 

Physical culture 

Political science 

Psychology^ ; 

Sociology 



17 7 

2 36 23 

2 38 16 

15. 5 



Technology 

Veterinary medicine 



2A 7 
5 171 79 



A2 47 15 



Source: Adapted and translated by the author from Savezni zavod za statistiku. 
Statisticki godisnlak Jugoslavije . 1979. (Belgrade: Savezni zavod za statistiku, 
1979.) p. 371. 
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In addition to faculties, some Yugoslav universities also have varic/us 
centers, often to facilitate intra-university , faculty work and institutes 
specializing in research (although some teaching of an advanced nature may 
also take place therein) . 

Administration 

The manner in which higher education institutions are organized and 
administered in Yugoslavia is governed by both Federal and Republ^ic statutes 
and regulations. * Universities function under provisions of self-nnanagement, 
not too unlike those for industiry. They are considered autonomous work 
organizations. As a consequence, these institutions have the status of self- 
managing work. institutions. They are governed by the working collective 
(i.e., the academic staff) generally through representatives elected to the 
council and through elected deans and a rector. The laws governing the proce- 
dures and the provisions and even the name of the governing council vary from 

< — - 

Republic to Republic. In addition to the all-university council, other bodies 
exist within the university relating to the governance or administration of 
specific faculties, programs, institutes, or centers. 

The executive staff consists of the rector and pro-rectors of the university, 
who correspond to the president and vice-presidents of the 
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university. Howe-ver, these officials are elected and serve for a limited 
time only, genially 2 car 4 years. Except for universities that include 
a student pro-rector, the rector and pro-rectors are practically always 
senior faculty and most probably have served as deans at sane tine or 
other. The dean ( dekan) of a faculty, which corresponds most nearly to 
a "school" in an Tsinerican university, is elected by the instructional staff 

J 

of the particular faculty. His tenure similarly is usually 2 to 4 years. 
It mi^t be noted, further, that the university senate or asseitbly yi' each 
case consists of students, professors, deans, and representatives fron various 
political, industrial, cantErcial scientific, and social organizations. 
In a: Tost all cases, one or iiore representatives are included from the City 
Council in which the university is located. 

The secretariat of an institution provides the pentanenoe and admin- 
istrative continuity, since the appointees to the of fr<^ and their s^ppdre- 
ing staff serve on an on-going basis. The university secretariat performF 
the routine ataministrative functions of the university. At the University 
of Belgrade, the secretariat is organized on the, follcwing basis. The general 
secretary is the chief officer. He is assisted by the heads of the follow- 
ing sections: 1) The Section for General and Legal Affairs, 2) the Section 
for Instruction and Scholarly Work, 3) the^Section for Financial and 
Material Matters, 4) the Section for mtemafonal Universiti' Cocperaaon, 

5) the Section for the Maintenance and Construction of University Buildings, 

6) Office of the Rector. 

Administratively, each faculty is organized along lines similar to 

^ 

those of the university as a whole. ^It generally consists at 
least of a faculty council (known as Savjet fakulte ta at the University 



of Zagreb), an executive conmittee (called izvr^ni odbor by the Faculty of 
Philosophy in Zagreb), and perhaps a council on content and instruction 
(znanstveno-nastavno vijece j. However, the organization varies from faculty 

r I ^ 

to faculty, and the differences within an institution maj^be almost as 

great as among institutions. ^ ^ - 

The ranks of the st^ff members vary according to the institution, its • 

size and age (newly established universities may have few senior staff and 

not all ranks), and the types of faculty. However', all institutions haye 

some, if not all of the following: 

redovni professori = regular professors, roughly equivalent to a full 
professor in^an Americ&n institution. 

' i ^ 
izvanredni profesori =j extraordina-^ professors, roughly equivalent to 

associate professors. in America. 

^ — ^ » 

docenti = somewhat equivalent to .assistant professors. 

vi^i predava^i = higher ar^se^V instructors. 

predava^i = instructors. ^ 

stariji assistenti = ^ senior assistants. 
j 

"asistenti = assistants. 



In the teaching of modern languages, the following scheme generally applies 
in addition to \(he above: | . 
vi^i lektori^"= senior^ lecturers. 



lektori = lecturers. | \ 

mladji lektori = junior lecturers. 
Lecturers generally are responsible for the practical aspect in learning 
a modern language (reading, speaking, writing), wherea^ staff with academic 



ranks are more concerned wjith its analysis, comparisons, theory, structure, 

i 

historfcardevelopment ancj ^literature;. but even so, hard and fast differences 
are sometimes hard to draw. 
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Although the above description has related solely to the administrative 
structure of the universities, most of what has been stated applies. equally 
to all higher educational institutions. .These institutions are also organized 
as self-managing institutions with the academic staff determining policies 
and procedures through representative council. The number of organizational 
levels^is likewise determined by the size of the school. One council may 
be sufficient in the case of smaller institutions, whereas larger ones, . 
there may have several councils for the dijfferent divisions or departments, 
with an all-institutional council as the oWr-all policy-ma|^/ig representative 
body. Again, as in? the case^of the universities, representatives from 
various sectors of [society—political , industrial, and commercial — are included 
at least at the highest council level. Each institution likewise normally 
has a secretarixit and a general secretary, with the nuirber of. sections being 
determined by the school's size and purpose. Thus, here, too, the organ- 
izational scheme may differ considerably from school to school. / 

The staff ranks for these other higher institutions -is likewise 
.similar to those of the "typical" univer&ity. These schools generally ^ 
have the same professorial ranks as do the universities— although, again, 
not all schools have all ranks (especi'ally lower ranks,)- represented. 
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The increased number of relatively autonomous university level 
schools has brought about a need for greater uniformity iij course work and 
graduation requirements of Yugoslav higher educational institutions. Such 
uniformity is being achieved primarily in two ways: through the various 
national, university faculty associations and through the Association of 
Yugoslav Universities, founded in 1957. Some of the associations of the 
former type include the Association of Yugoslav Faculties of Forestry, the 
Association of Yugoslav Medical Facilities, the Association of Yugoslav 
Faculties of Mining Engineering, the Association of Yugoslav Senior 
Colleges of Physical Education, and the Association of Agricultural Schools 
of Higher Education. 

Although higher educational institutions in Yugoslavia have considerable 
autonomy, they are responsible to the people's assembly of the Republic of 
which they are a part. Membership in the League of Yugoslav Communists 
is not a requisite for appointment to a position at an institution of 
higher education, but obviously .such membership is desirable. Despite 
the existent latitude in teaching, and research, such activities must to a 
lesser or greater degree conform to the policies of the Yugoslav Government 
and to the League of Yugoslav Communists. Deviation relating to ethno- 
nationalism and the politics of foreign affairs is considered especially 
intolerable. The degree of adherence to Marxist ideology and the policies 
of the League of Yugoslav Comm\:aiists has varied considerably from time ro 
time during the post-World War II period. 

Admission 

Admission to higher education institutions has been based generally 
upon the matura , the school certificate awarded students upon the success- 
ful completion of 12 years of elementary and secondary school. The type 
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af secondary education a student receives is ostensibly not 
relevant (it may be academic, general, commercial, or voca- 
tional) provided he (or she) received the matura as a result. 
Application could then be made to any higher level institu- 
tion on the basis of this certificate. However, in practice, 
students- from each type of program have tended to apply to 
higher level institutions teaching at that level of the 
specialty which they studied in secondary school. This is as 
might be expected, since they have some background and train- 
ing in it, and— -as a result— have tended to be more successful 
in its further study. For instance, a student from a_ second- 
ary level commercial school is likely to enter the econofnic 
faculty of a university, whereas a student of electro-technology 
in a secondary technical school, the faculty of electrical 
engineering. The requirements of the Tifatura presently are in 
the process of change in the several Republic and Provinces, 
with the outcome still unclear. All applicants must also have 
completed their military training, Ih years if they are male, 
6 months if they are female. . 

Mature, working adults, as stated earlier, may enter any 
higher education institution regardless of previous education 
by passing an institution's entrance examination. 

Entrance examinations for admission to higher education insti- 
txitions are not a requiienent except in certain cases. Fielxas such as medicine, 
engineerir^, and architecture, which require laboratory spaces and/or 
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which have a great overabundance of ^pplicar^ts' in tavxns of staff available, 
have a -numerical quota. Admission to such programs, then, .'is by competitive 
examination. Law, administrative science, literature, political science, 
history, sociology, and similar subjects generally do not require such 
examinations. Further, often these disciplines are studied extra-muraJ,ly, 
thus requiring even less in the way of staff, facilities, and services. 
Another case in which entrance examinations are invariable required in- 
volves aduTts who wish to enroll in higher educational programs, but who 
*'do not have the matura. Such individuals must first h^ve completed at 
least 4 years of practical work experience in the specialty which they 
wish to study and then pass stringent entrance exaiainations in.it. If 
successful, they are admitted on the same basis as students with the matura. 

Programs of ea^emal study at advanced school levels are popular 
also at almost all institutions of university rank, with some few exceptions 
such as in medicine. Students may register in a ^ogram of study as external 
students and then pursue university work on a semi-independent basis, attend- 
ing what classes or consultations they can. Their success is deteWined by 
whether or not they are able to pass the examinations in the subjects for 
which they have enrolled. 'These examinations are usually given aimually or 
semi-annually, depending upon the subject and program of st^idy. Out of 
256,993 students enrolled in faculties in Yugoslavia in 1975-1976, some 
66,384 or 25.8 percent were enrolled through this external study system. 

Until 1960, the only higher education degrees were the diploma and 
the doctorate. The diploma (written the same as in English) was awarded 
after 4 to 6 years of study; depending upon the program. Since that time, 
however, a series of laws have been enacted that have transformed university 

Degrees and "Phases " 

^ Until 1960 f the only higher education degrees v;ere 
the diploma and the doctorate. The diploma (written the same 
as in English) was awarded after 4 to 6 years of study, de- 
pending upon ^he program. Since that time, however, a series 
of laws have been enacted that have transformed university 



education into a series of four stages or "phases." The first phase con- 
sists of 2 to 3 years of study (depending upon the subject), at the end of 
which a diploma is awarded and usually also a professional qualification. 
The diploma certifies completion of some post secondary work, while the 
professional qiialification ( strumi naziv or "professional title") des- 
scribes the field in which the person is qualified to work. Priniary school 
teachers are trained in this manner in pedagogical academies and receive 
both a diploiia and the title u(?itelj . Students passing this phase may -c^ 
enter the work force at a ndddle occupational level or, upon completing 
successfully supplementary examinations in subjects they may have missed, 
may continue their studiesVat an advanced institution. However, most i 
students who enroll in a "firsc^hase" program terminate their studies 
at this level* \. 

Emphasis in this "first phase" of studies is on practical work leading 
to some vocation that requires more knowledge than^ that which can be ac- 
quired "on-the-job" or through au apprenticeship program. Students are 
required to take their examinations in each subject every semester. These 
examinations may be taken up to 4 times without penalty/ Failure oh the 
fourth attempt requires the student to re-enroll for the entire semester 
again or — in some cases? depending upon the faculty in which he (or she) 
is enrolled — ^bars him (or her) permanently from further study in the par- 
ticular subject at that institution. In addition, the students have to 
pass final examinations on all the work completed that year. In most 
instances, some work on "The Fundamentals of National Defense" (Osnove 
narodne odbrane) is expected of all students during the first year, at 
least; and students in areas relating to humanities and social endeavors, 
such as teachers, may also be required to take courses in sociology, political 
economy, psychology, etc* 
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Hhe "secx3nd phase" program of study vMch usually requires a miniinum 
of -two additional years of study, leads to a uni-versity diplona- It nay 
also lead to a strucni nazjLv (professional title) at the sane tine, 
incaicating <a high level of qualification in a particular field sucii as 
engineer" ( ii^enjer) , "eoonanist" ( ekoncmista) , "architect" ( arh tUct) , 
etc. The exact ^requirements for the university diploma ( viniverzitetska 
diplona) differ according to the faculty awarding it. In nost cases, 
faculties in the hiitanistic/^ literary, scientific, mathematical, and social 
science fields insist vpoa a thesis and its successful defense. Persons' 
stuayii^ to becone secondary sdxx>l teachers generally are expected only 
to keep a diary on their practicum; law and medicine stiSaentis must pass^ 
rigorous examinations on all the courses that they have taken^ but they 
do not write a thesis. In addition to their diplona v*en they have car- ^ 
plated their studies, they receive the title of "doctor" o^ "attorney." 

Admission to the third phase (graduate study) is d^)endent to a large 
extent on the statutes of the particular institution. Reqxarenents mi^t 

^ incline a universil^^ diplona only, or~in addition-^any one or more of 
the "following: High achieve:ient in previous university work (minirnun:i 
average of "8") , cotpetenoe in one or two foreign languages, satisfactory 

: work experience, etc. Uiere may likewise be sotie variance fron one faculty 
to another within the same institution. 

Ihis "third phase" of education requires an additional 1 or 2 years ^of 
study. Its purpose is to prepare specialists in a field and/or to train 
persons for scholarly research. Sucx::essful candidates corpleting studies 
at this level are awaraed a qualification of either specijalist (specialist) 
or mMistar . Ihe specijai-iat disignation is awarded for advanced stuc^ in 
a field in whidi one wishes to work on a practical level, as a specialist 
in nedicine^ Ohe academic degree ""( akadonski stepen) , on the other hand, is 
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awarded to per.6ons planning to do advanced scholarly research in 
tneir field. The degree is known as the magisterijum and the 
person receiving it is a magistar. In .some respects, it is , 
comparable to the M.A. degree (the master of arts) in American 
institutions. Students in hvmianistic, literary/ mathematical, 
scientific, and social scientific studies are generally required 
to take an oral examination in their field and to defend succ&sfully 
a thesis. Students in, medicine are awarded the specialist or the 
maqisterijum after th.ey have presented and defended a thesis appro- 
priate for the degree for which they are candidates. Again the 
specialist rank is primarily for the practioneer, whereas the 
maqisterijvmt is for the researcher; and both are considered to 
be at the same level. . " " 

The fourth phase leads to the doctorate, the sole and highest 
degree at this level. In the case of most faculties, the, doktor 
is awarded following the magistar after at least 2 additional 
years of research and study from which a disserta'iion has resulted 
that the candidate has been able to defend successfully. (The 
degree may still be awarded to an individual with only a "second 
phase" diploma, that is, a person who has completed the .regular 
work of a higher education institution akin to undergraduate 
work at an American university and who has obtained eminence in . 
his field through publication of highly regarded scientific papers 
based upon original research in his specialty.) 

PDREIGN STUDENTS 

In keying with her efforts to function as a leader of the unaligned, 
third world countries, Yugoslavia has been quite active in encouraging foreign 
stvdents f ran the developing countries— mostly - fran Asia and Africa— to cone 
to Yugoslavia for stoiy and specialization. In reoent years, the Arab 
countries have aooomted for the largest nurtber of foreign students- 
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enrolled in Yugoslav educational institutions, followed by those from the 
non-Arab countries in Africa and Asia, then Europe and North and South 
America—usually in that order. Of these, approximately 40 percent are S 
on some type of Yugoslav scholarship. ^In any given recent year, approx- 
imately 1,400 students from 90 different countries are studying in Yugo- 
slavia under a Yugoslav scholarship and somewhere between 250 .or 300 new 
scholarships are awarded. (Included in this group' are nearly 200 secondary 
school students, all of whom hold a scholarship from Yugpslavia.) 

The largest number of foreign students presently are to be found in 
Belgrade, Zagreb, Sarajevo, l?ovi Sad, Skopje, Ljubljana, and Nis, in that 

approximate order, which may vary slightly. Other institutions important 

« 

in the education of foreign students are located in Mostar, Sabac, Split, 
Subotica, Rijeka, as well as in several other cities. The requisite 6- 
month Serbo-Croatian language training for these higher education foreign 
, students is provided in Belgrade or Zagreb, where organized programs for 
this purpose exist. Most foreign students in Yugoslavia are currently , 
enrolled in medicine and engineering, followed by agriculture and forestry, 
economics and law, and then the humanities. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

There was an extreme shortage of teachers for all schools in Yugoslavia 
immediately following the Second World War. Of the 48,721 teachers in all 
schools (with the exception of college and university faculty) approximately 
10,000 either were killed during the war or left the profession shortly 
afterward. During the two decades following the Second World War, the situ- 
atipn in teacher education gradually changed in Yugoslavia. The original 
training period for elementary school teachers was lengthened from 3 years 
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Beyond elementary school to 4 years, subsequently followed by yet 
' another year's extension. Through thl? expansion of the instructional pro- 
gram in the teachers' sdiool, the level of the curriculum of these insti- 
tutions became equivalent first to those gymnasia of the time and then to 
the first year of university work. Teachers who lacked the new qualifications 
and education for their position either had to prepare to meet this qualif i- 
cations, retire or resign. The nmber of cases of uncertified persons teach- 
ii^ school gradually dimi-nished during this time. ^. 

There are presently in Yugoslavia five main types of teachers teadiing 
at institutions below university or post-secondary rank: 

1. Teachers for presdKol institutions ( odqajetelji ; vaspitachi) . 

2. Teachers for the lower elementary grades (grades 1 to 4) (ucitelji) . 

These teachers generaUy teach in self-contained classroats and teach aU 

the content themselves. 

3. Teadiers for the i?per elementary grades (grades 5 throi#i 8) 
(nasta^mici) V These teachers teach subject content in a c3epartnientalized 
set-vp. Consequently, their trainij>g inclxx3es a considerable amount of 
specialization in the subject areas they aspire to teach. 

4. Teachers of seoondary schools \^ are subject-matter specialists 
in the areas of their teaching ( prbfesori) . 

5. Teachers of technical subjects, prunarily in technical schools 
( profesori) . In additicn, there are a fairly small nurber-of institutions 
preparing ^achers for various specialized areas, such as physical educa- 
tion, hone managexnent^ etc. 

Presdxx)l teachers are trained in skole za \^aspitaoe , of v^ch there 
are, several in the country including one if Belgrade, Novi Sad, Zagreb, 
and Ljubljana. These schools are secondary teacher-training schools, with 
graduation from 8th grade being required for admission. Hhe course of 
stixiy in these schools in 5 years in length. 
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Prospective teacters for grac3es 1 to 4 of the elementary school 
usually receive their education in secondary level institu- 
tions known as teachers' schools ( uciteljske skd^je ) . 
A diploma from elementary school and a satisfactory mark 
in the competitive examination are the prerequisites for ad- 
missions. ^^The program of study lasts 5 years— 1 year beyond 
the usual duration of ths gymnasium progranfr The emphasis is 
upon teaching techniques and theory^ penmanship ^ the native 
language and its literatures, history, geography, biology, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, a modern language, drawing, 
singing, handicrafts, ecology, and educational philosophy. 
The-^program is much like that oF'^the gymnasium , but with ^ 
subjects relating to the professional^ field being included- 
During the last year, students usually do practice teaching. 
In recent years, there has been a movement to increase the 
length of study in these teachers' schools by an additional 
year/* so that many of these institutions that offer 6 years 
are now known as "pedagogical academies" and their last 2 
years are approximately' comparable to the first 2 years of 
postsecondary studies in other field. 

Students who have successfully completed the program for- 
primary grade' teachers must take a final examination, which 
consists of three parts - a written examination on the native 
language of the candidate and on educational theory and prac- 
tice, an oral examination in the same ar^as, and a practical 
examination in which the students give a demonstration lesson. 



. ' laachers for the upper four elementary grades (5-8) 
generally are^ trained in higher teacher training schools 
( visi pcVdagoski skoli), which require for admission that a 
candidate pass a health examination, have received a matura 
after 4 years of secondary education in a gymnasium or 
secondary technical school^ plus at least 2 years' teaching 
experience. The course of study in these schools are 2 
years in duration and students prepare themselves in several 
content siabjects, in addition to taking courses in education, 
psychology / and special methods* Usually, these students take 
work in two or most frequently three related svibjects such as 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics, sfe- as to be more flexible 
when they assume their teaching positions. Graduates from 
these higher teachers' schools may continue their education 
in the university. More and frequently teachers of the upper 
grades of the elementary school now have university training 
both in theirv content fields as well as in professional ediocation, 
although the 2 year higher teacher-training pedagogical s .*ools are still 
an iirportant means of si^jplying teadiers fco: Yi:tgoslav schools. 

Teachers of grades 5 throu^ 8 must serve a probationary period as 
auxiliary or intern teadiers and take professional exanujoations at the end 
of a 5-year period in order to ccntinue teaching. 

Individuals who desire to teach at the secondary sdtool level—in 
gymnasia or 4-year vocaticnal schools — must have ccxtpleted 4 years of 
university work, specializing in such academic subjects as history and 
geography r roathenatics, cheniistry, and physics, a modem language and its 
literature. In addition, these students must take vJoiSc at the university 
level in education, didactics, and general educational theory, as well as 
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in certain other subjects as sociology, philosc^jhy, and Marxism. J?ro- ^ 
spdctivfe teachers' in vocationai schools often are unable to ineet the 
professional eda?ational requirements arxi inust take 1 additional year of 
professional wrk in education at a university or a pedagogical academy. 
Hiis additional training is needed by such prospective teachers, if they 
have first specialized in vocational courses, sudi as metallurgy or min- 
ing engineering, electrical engineering, etc*, vathout having taken 
any courses in professional education. Vocational teachers vto are' trained 
in special industrial-pedagogical faculties, usually can go right into 
vocational teaching upon graauation. SonetijTBs prerequisites of ex- 
perience in the vocation are required before students can enroll in these 
schools. ^ 

Ifeadiers in trade sdiools may or may not have professional training 
in education,* depending ipon.the nature of the trade school, the. age of 
the student, and the type of work or ijidustry involved, ftuxiliaiy school, 
personnel, suc±i as social workers and psychologists, also are requiired to 
have imversity training. For social wrkers this itean at least- 2 years, 
but preferably 4, while fx>r psychologists, the xosual requisite is 4 years. 
Teachers of secondary schools mus€ serve a .2-year probationary period as 
auxiliary or intern teadiers and take professional examinations at the end 
of a 5-year period in order to oDntinxie teaching. 

Yovmg people preparing to teach xn the schools of the ethnic minorities 
usually are of the specific minority and attend teacher-training institu- 
ticns designed .^especially for these" students, with traixang being provided 
for teadung the native language and for giving instruction in the doninant 
"national" language of the region, ^^ost of these schoolc, however, are for 
preparing, teadiers for the prraary grades, since students beyond this level 
often can make the ai^ustment to the regular classes vAiere the majority 
language is used. 
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Courses preparing persons to teach adults ( andrology ) are 
only now receiving significant attention — and then only in ■ 
certain areas of the cotmtry.. 'The University of Zagreb has 
been especially active in this respect. Special profiles 
(majors) eki-t for training teachers of 'the mentally retarded 
and handicapped. Some attention is also now being paid to 
preparing teachers of tlie gifted, although this area is still 
a relatively new one for Yugoslav educators. 
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Yugoslavia is located on the Balkan Peninsula~as had been 
indicated— the historic so-called "powder keg of Europe." As a 
consequence, the predecessor countries, as well as the post- 
World War I kingdom of Yugoslavia, traditionally gave attention 
to educating military officers. This long military tradition 
was continued, and indeed given further emphasis, after World 
War II, when the ^present socialist goYernment\came into power. 
Yugoslavia's unaligned status, as an independent, multinational 
state between East and West, has undoubtedly given added im- 
portance to a strong program of military education. Since the 
early 1970' s the program of military education has been up- 
graded. Secondary military schools for training non- commissioned 
of ficers.have bel^ upgraded to 4-year ins-titutions , which now 
include not only specialized military courses, but also many of 
those found in the secondary schools 'for civilians. Likewise, 
the curriculm of the militaiy acadendes has been extended to 4 to 5 years 
ana given university rank. These military schools— all of v*rFch are at 
^the Federal level— are aSniinistered by the respective branch of the armed 
forces r 

Yugoslav military schools are organized as follows ; 

* Secondary, level military schools ; These 4-year schools are generally 
equivalent to the civilian secondary '-level vocational schools. 

* Military gymnasia : These 4-year schools axe equivalent to the civilian 
gymnasia in level and, in addition to military aspects, eirphasize mathe- 
matics and the sciences. 

* Military .acadgnies : Courses of study last 4 or 5 years. Students 
(cadets) wto graduate are ocnmissioned second lieutenents. 
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* catroand-staff academes ; These hi^^ education institutdons pro- 
vide programs training for both resen?e and active anry officers and are 
designed for the ocntinvdng education of officers \*o have corpleted the 
courses in one of the military academies. The curriculm is usually one 
year in length, but iray beJLonger in certain cases. Successful corpletion 
of a program in these instituticxis is often a requisite for pronotion. 

* The Military-Political Oollege of the Yugoslav National Aary : The 
purpose of the hi^ier education school is to train officers vAio are respon- 
sible for the Marxist political indoctrination of the troc^s and for the 
educational programs within the amy that involve socialist ideology* 
Programs of sta^ generally last at least 1 year. 

* The National Defense College ; Ihis is the hi^iest "level institution 
in Yugoslavia's hierard^ of military educational units. Usually, gradua- 
tion frcm one of the Conmiand staff academies or the Military-Political 
College of the Yugoslav National Amy is requisite for adraissioi. In addi- 
tion, plans have been developed to establish 2-year -advanoed-mrlitari* 
schools of continuing education for officers, but none is yet in existence. 
There is also a Military Msdical Acadanny, specializing in military medicine 
and dentistry (both teaching and researdi) , and a Military Acadeny of 
Eoonamics. 

All italitary higher education institutions 'may offer graduate courses 
in their respective military field for persons hav^ conpleted a pro- 
gram (usijally a military one) of higher education. These programs m^ 
lead to one of three types of titles: 1) Specialist, usually requiring 
1 year, 2) Master of Arts in a particular military specialty, requiring 
a 2-year program program in a military field, involving seme research 
methodologies, and 3) Doctor of Military Sciences. 
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TRENDS 

Presently, Yugoslav education is in a state of flux. A 
number of what have been heralded as major, significant changes 
or "reforms" are being introduced nationwide. Because of the 
present, decentralized structure of education in Yugoslavia, 
introduction of these changes has been uneven, with some 
Republics and Provinces much ahead of others. It is still too 
early to make any definitive statements about the reforms as 
they are presently proposed and being implemented in Yugoslavia. 
Much that has been planned may not be completed or changes may 
be enacted in the light of experiences gained. 

However, several observations may be made about these re- 
forms. In many respects the reforms are restatements of existing 
rules and practices in YugpAXaK--.aducation. For instance, Marxism 
and its teaching in all appropriate classroom situations at all 
levels, military and civil defense at the secondary and university 
levels, the unity of education wit'h labor and work, and self- 
management principals — all, to a greater or lesser extent, have 
been aspects of Yugoslav education for a niamber of years already. 
What the reforms do essentially is to reemphasize the importance 
of this content and to give it focus and greater direction. The 
forms of education, its structure, grade levels, objectives, 
content, and methods to a large extent remain the same. 
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Perhaps the most radical aspect of the reforms is the 
attempt to integrate the educational program with the system of 
qualifications for various occupational levels. Even so, prior 
to the inauguration of the reforms / graduates of a number of 
these schools already could have, or were acquiring through the 
"set examinations, the qualifications for the various trades and 
vocations appropriate to their educational background. For 
instance, graduates from teachers* schools met generally the 
qualifications to become teachers immediately upon their gradu- 
ation; persons completing the various types of art, music, and 
dance schools could enter the profession at the appropriate 
level. The same was true for students completing their studies 
in technical schools and in the schools for qualified workers. 
Finally, the gymnasia , art schools, teachers scho'ols, and technical 
schools, to a greater or lesser extent, already cover much — if 
not most — of the content and subjects proposed for the core. 
Although undoxabtedly some differences exist in emphasis and degree 
of mastery by students from the various institutions, such 
differences probably will continue to exist to some extent even 
under the new reforms. The institutions most-' affected by these 
reforms are probably the secondary schools for qualified workers, 
since all students in "these schools will be expected to take and 
master the core curriculum — presumably in the same way, and to 
the same extent, as the students in most of the other schools. 
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Since six Republics and two Autonomous Provinces are in 



volved, all of which — to a large extent — have considerable 



independence in educational matters/ some time is likely to 
elapse before all the proposed reforms are realized in practice. 
The Eleventh Congress of the League of Yugoslav Communists, held 
in Belgrade in summer 1978/ expressed concern that the reforms 
were being enacted too slowly. Since" then/ further implementa- 
tions of the proposed refo3cms have taken place; and Yugoslav 
educators have implied that the basic elements will have been 
effected by the middle 1980 *s. However, certain elements of 
the proposed reforms, such as education for all Yugoslav pre- 
school children, are more likely to remain as stated goals / 
rather than becoming achieved objectives. * 
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Akademija 
Asistent 



GLOSSARY OF SELECTED EDUCATIONAL TERMS 
A 

- Academy 
Graduate instructor 



Centralna skola 

Centri za strucno obra2ovan:3e 
radnika 



Cetveroqodlsnja skola 



Consolidated school 



Center for the professional or specialized 
education of workers 



C 



4-year elementary school 



r 



Decji vrtic* 

Dekan 

Diploma 

Diploma r I stepen 
Diploma/ II stepen 
Diploma, III stepen 

Diplomski ispit 

Direktor 

Doktor 



Doktorski ispit 
Dopisna nastava 



Kindergarten; nursery 
Dean; head of a faculty - 

Higher education certificate^ or diploma, 
usually qualified to indicate the 
recipient's specialty 

Diploma, first level. Usually awarded after 
2 years of postsecondary study 

Diploma, second level. Usually awarded 
after 4 or 5 years of postsecondary study* 

Diploma, third level. Awarded after 1 or 2 
years ^of study beyond the second-level 
diploma. Indicates the academic qualifi- 
cation of maqistar or specijalist > 

Diploma examination 

Headmaster; principal*, director 

Doctor of science, the highest degree in 
higher education. Awarded at least 2 
years after the maqisterium 'and the ^ 
successful defense of a thesis, 

ExamiJiation for the degree of pQ^tor 
Correspondence instruction, teaching, or school 
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Drugi strucni naziv 



Professional qualification, second level* 
Awarded after 4 or 5 years of post- 
secondary study, indicating knowledge of 
the theoretical, as well as practical, 
aspects of a field. 



Eko^omsko-komercialna visoka 
skola 



Fakultet 



Fakultetski savet 



Filozof ski fakultet 



Higher school of economics and commerce 



F 



Fizjcka kultura 



Faculty.. A department of the university 
having one or more disciplines. 

Faculty council 

Faculty of philosophy, usually including 
chairs of history, classical and modern 
languages , .philosophy, and sometimes 
natural science, mathematics, music, etc. 

Physical education 



Gimnazija 



Gymnasium, general secondary school 



Honorarni professor 



Professor who is paid a fee or honorarium 
for his work. 



Industrijska skola 
Ispit 

Izborna nastava 
Izvidnik 



Industrial school 
Examination 

Elective instruction or courses 

Member of the Izvidnitsi , a ybuth organization 



Jasle 



Infant nursery, 



Katedra 



Chair, post of a professor' or head of a 

department in a higher education institution 
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Klasicna srednja skola 
Konkurs 

Kvalifikacioni ispit 



Classical secondary school 

Application for ^ teaching post at the 
postsecondary level^ 

Qualifying' examination 



Lektor 

Majstorska skola 
Matura 



Foreign teacher of his or her mother tongue 
appointed for a time by a university 



Mesovitza qimnazija 



Narodni universiteti 



Hastava 



Nastavnik 



Nastaxmi plan 
Hastaviiiicki kadar 
Nau^ni savet 



Naucno drustvo 



Nauka 



Nepismenost 
Niza skola 



M 



Trade school*, school for skilled workmen 

School-leaving certificate grated af .ar 4 
years of secondary education 'to graduates 
of a general secondary school , a technical 
postsecondery school, a fine arts secondary 
, school, or after 3 years in a vocational 
school for skilled workers. It does not 
necessarily admit the holder* automatically 
to a higher education institution. 

Coeducational secondary school (Serbian) 



N 



People's university. Offers extension courses 
or lectures of a university caliber but 
open to all. 

Educational system; public instruction; 
teaching; tuition; schooling; tutoring; 
education^ 

'Teacher; educator; professor 

Curriculum) course of study 

Teaching cadre 

Spientific or scholarly council 

scholarly society, usually with both pro- 
fessors and students as members 

Science; knowledge 

Illiteracy 

Lower school 
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Obrazovanje 



Ocene 



Odjel 

Op6e obrazovnaje 
Opcetehni^ka skola 
Osmogodisnj'a skola 
Osnovna skola 



Education; instruction^ teaching T tuition 
Grades or marks in an examination 
Class; department', section', division 
General education 
General technical school 
8-year elementary schobl 
Elementary school 



Ped agoska akademija 

J— ^ 

Pedago i** radnik 
Pedagosko drustvo 
Pionir pionirka 

Pionirski grad 
Pocasni doktor 
Podrucna skola 

Postdiplomski magistarski studij 
Postdiplomski studij 



Prakticna nastava 

s/ 

Predskolska ustanovna . 
Presdkolski odgoj 
Predskolsko, vaspitanje 
Prosvetni radnik 



Prosvetni savet 



Prvistrudni naziv 



Pedagogical acad^^/ 
Pedagogical worker J teacher 
Pedagogical society 

Male and female member of the Pioneers (a 
V Yugoslav youth organization) 

•Pioneer camp 

Doctor honoris causa 

Regional, provincial, or district school 

Master's degree studies 

Graduate studies 

Practical education or courses 

0 

Preschool institution 
Preschool education 
Preschool education 
Educator 

Educational Council 

Professional qualification, first level. 
Awarded after the first phase (2 or 3 
years) of higher education in a specialized 
vocational field, indicating a basic ac- 
quaintance with a specialty. 
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Povratno obrazovanje 



Recurrent education 



Badnicki tehnikum 
Radnicki uoiverzitet 
Razredrio vfe&e 
Razred 
Rek-tor— 



Workers * technicum 

Workers* university 

Class council 

Form or grade; classroom 

Rector, chancellor, or president of a 
university; principal 



Savet fakulteta 



Savez komunisticke omiadine 
Jugoslavije . - 

Sekreta universiteta 



Srednje strucno obrazovanje 
Srednja strucna skoia 
Srednja skola 

Srednja skola klasicnog smjera 
Sr edn j a skola realnog smjera 
Stipendija 
Strucno obrazovame 
Studenska karta 
S tudentski dom 
Svedocanstov o polozenom zavpsnom 



ispitu 
Sveu^iliste 



Faculty council 

Federation of Communist Youth of Yugoslavia 

University Secretary, a permanent position 
involving procedural work " 

Secondairy professional education 

Secondary professional school 

Secondary school 

Secondary school, classical track 
Secondary school, modern track 
Scholarship, financial assistance 
Professional (trade) education 
■ Studei^^^identity card 
Student hostel 

secondary school leaving certificate 
University 



V 

S 



^1 



;kola 



^kolarina 



School 

School tuition fee 
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Skola i^a kvalif icirane radnike 
Skolnik ^ 
^kolska godina 
Skolska soba 

V 

Skolska zcjrada 
Skolski odbor 



^kolski 



saver 



School for the qualif icfation of workers 

Teacher; tutor 

School year 

Schoolroom 

School guilding 

School board; school; school conunittee; school 
council 

School council 



Tecaj 



Teza 



Trgovacka skola 



Course; series of classes 
Theffis 

Commercial school 



Ucbenik 

lJcenik» ucenica 



Uciliste 



Upis 

Upisati dete u skolu 
Upisnica 



Usineni ispit 

Vanredni professpr 
Vanredni student 



y V 

Visa skola 



Visoka skola 



Schoolbook 

Male students female student 

Educational institution (Macedonian and 
Serbo -^Croatian) 

Registration that takes place each semester 

To enroll a child in school 

Student's attenplance book* containing student's 
pjiotograph and a list of classes attended that 
is signed by each professor at the beginning 
and end of each semester and" stamped by the 
dark to the faculty 

Oral examination 

V 

Pull professor 

Irregular student, permitted to attend lectures 
but not take examinations 

Ady2inced school usually below faculty level 

Advanced school at faculty level 
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Visoka strucno obrazovanje 
Visoko obrazovanje 
Vojna akademija 



Higher school professional training 
Higher education at university level 
Military academyt^ 



Zabaviste 



Zamjenik rektor 
Zavrsni ispit 



Kindergarten? infant school 
Deputy or vice rector 

Graduation or school certificate examination 
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